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Reading Becomes Part of the Whole Curriculum 
with 
THE GINN BASIC READERS 


MANY AND VARIED ENRICHMENT EXERCISES 


in the Teachers’ Manuals work to this end. Writes a teacher: “The 
Ginn Manuals are the finest I have ever used. Their ideas for correlating 
reading with other subjects are new and refreshing. My children es- 
pecially enjoyed the writing and acting out of puppet plays, writing 
original ‘silly rhymes’ and ‘tall tales,’ editing our own newspaper, making 
shoe-box houses, clay modeling, and making dictionary card games.” 


For more about this popular new series write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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ARLY every schoolboy knows that 
CAVU means perfect flying weather 


—Ceiling And Visibility Unlimited. 


These are conditions we’d like to see prevail 
in every classroom in the world—no ceiling 
on initiative, and unlimited opportunity to 


seek, to delve, to study, and to achieve. 


Our citizens of tomorrow are our first con- 


cern today, and they must have light — not 





only the kind of light illustrated in the mod- 
ernized classroom above, but the kind of 
light that promotes learning, tolerance, and 


achievement. 


« « « 


For more than twenty years Kentucky 
Utilities Company has actively promoted 
better school lighting, to improve learn- 
ing conditions and to conserve eyesight. 
KU lighting engineers are ‘available at 
any time to test lighting levels and to dis- 
cuss modern classroom lighting techniques. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


159 WEST MAIN STREET 


LEXINGTON 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BEST 
IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


to further your convenience 


and insure your satisfaction 
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YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW READY— 


Send a penny postal card for your free copy of our 
latest complete catalog, your handy index to all that is 
newest and best in school furniture and supplies. 


NEW AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
“TEN-TWENTY” DESK No. 436 


“Key” to the Co-ordinated Classroom 


= & 






Top level Top ot Top raised 
monipulative conventional for easy access 
tasks 10° slope to book-box 


FREE! Write today for the 
new illustrated booklet, 
“The Case for the “Ten- 
Twenty’,’’ with detailed 
reports by educators now 
using it! 
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KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 


 obmevivan Seating Company 
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Desk at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 


Teachers are enthusiastic in their praise of the new ‘"Ten-Twenty”’ 
American Universal Desk. They have been quick to verify the 
importance of its exclusive 3-position desk-top, fore-and-aft 

seat adjustment which functions automatically, and other 
features bearing directly on the comfort and health of pupils. 

It is the key to the modern co-ordinated classroom, where seating, 
lighting, and decoration are all co-ordinated to induce correct 
posture and to safeguard eyesight. 

Make us your headquarters for school furniture and supplies, 
as so many other alert teachers are doing. Our friendly, 
experienced staff and our large warehouse stocks are your 
assurance that you will get exactly what you want, promptly 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


for all school uses 


Durable, Comfortable, 
Quiet! American 
Folding Chair No. 
54 shown has strong 
frame of triangular- 
steel tubing, com- 
fortable seat of 
formed plywood. 
No. 53 has formed- 
steel seat; also suit- 
able for outdoor use. 
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A wonderful series 
of literary readers 


LIVING 
LITERATURE 


Edited by THEIsEN AND BOND 


To supply the imaginative literature 
which is the rightful heritage of every 
child. 


The Series: Fun with Story Friends—Gr. 3; 
Journeys in Storyland—Gr. 4; Story Friends on 
Parade—Gr. 5; Story Treasures—Gr. 6; Door- 
ways to Adventure—Gr. 7; Tales from Here and 
There—Gr. 8. 


... and a favorite primary num- 
ber series: 


SELF-HELP 
NUMBER SERIES 


CLarK-CusSHMAN 


Text-workbooks in primary number for 
beginners. 


The Series: Number Play (Readiness); In Num- 
ber Land; Numbers at Work. Grades 1-8. 


& 
The Macmillan Company 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented in Kentucky by 


Mrs. J. B. Holloway, Lexington 
Mr. French Maggard, Lexington 


The Aristocrat 
Steel Folding 
Chairs 





No. 894 


No. 894 PLYWOOD SEAT 
This chair with 5-ply birch seat is 
especially desirable for school use. 
The finely finished seat is securely 
fastened to the angle steel frame by 
means of rust proofed rivets. The 
metal frame which supports the 
seat on all four sides gives positive 
protection against warped or dam- 
aged veneers. The quiet action 
and heavy rubber feet eliminate 
disturbing noise. 


No. 895 METAL SEAT 


For use both outdoors and indoors, 
the No. 895 chair with all metal 
seat is ideal. 


School Service Company, 
Inc. 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


116 West Main St. 
FRANKFORT, KY. 
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Greetings‘ 


At this time, as the new school year is 
about to unfold, the Kentucky School 
Journal extends greetings and best wishes 
to the school teachers and children of 
Kentucky. We sincerely hope that this 
will be a most happy and _ successful 
year. 


Democracy in the 


K.E.A. and N.E.A. 


At the K.E.A. Delegate Assembly last 
April, several amendments were proposed 
to the K.E.A. Constitution. Three were 
adopted. The proponents of the various 
amendments stated that the purpose of 
the proposals was to make the K.E.A. a 
more democratic organization. Some stated 
that the K.E.A. should be patterned more 
nearly after the N.E.A. How much democ- 
racy is practiced in the K.E.A. and N.E.A.? 
Does the average member’s voice or vote 
really count for something in either 
organization? It will be the purpose of 
this article to try to answer these questions. 

The business of the N.E.A. is conducted 
by a representative assembly. Delegates 
are chosen at the local level to speak and 
to act for all the members of the associa- 
tion. Ordinarily there are about 3,000 
delegates who represent approximately 
450,000 N.E.A. members. In the K.E.A., 
the business of the Association is likewise 
transacted by a representative body known 
as the Delegate Assembly. Members of 
the Delegate Assembly are selected at the 
district education association level and are 
authorized to speak and to act for all of 
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At the 
1950 K.E.A. Delegate Assembly meeting, 
215 delegates spoke for the approximately 
18,000 members of the Association. Thus 
both the N.E.A. and the K.E.A. are repre- 
sentative democracies in which delegates 
are chosen to represent the rank and file of 
the members in very much the same way 
in which the citizens select legislators to 
enact laws. It should be pointed out, 
however, that there is one representative 
for approximately each 150 members in 
the N.E.A., whereas there is one delegate 
for approximately 80 members in the 
K.E.A. Delegate Assembly. 

The N.E.A. President and other officers 
are elected annually by secret ballot by 
the members of the N.E.A. Representative 
Assembly. There is no nominating com- 
mittee, nor are there hand-picked candi- 
dates. Exactly the same pattern is followed 
in the election of the K.E.A. President and 
Vice-Presidents. Nominations are made 
from the floor and any delegate may 
nominate a friend for any office at any 
time. There is no nominating committee. 
These officers are then elected by secret 
ballot of the members of the Delegate 
Assembly. Election contests in both the 
N.E.A. and K.E.A. are often very spirited 
and interesting because many excellent 
candidates are available. 

Both the N.E.A. and K.E.A. assemblies 
meet once a year. An amendment may 
be offered to the N.E.A. Constitution by 
any delegate at any time. Under the 
N.E.A. Constitution, however, a proposed 
amendment must lay over for one year 
before it can be voted on. The machinery 
for amending the K.E.A. Constitution is 
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the members of the Association. 








almost identical with that of the N.E.A., 
except that a proposed amendment to the 
K.E.A. Constitution must lay over only 
until the next meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly, which means that if an amend- 
ment is proposed on the first day of the 
annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly, 
it may be voted on at the meeting on the 
second day. 


It is a healthful sign when the members 
of an organization inform themselves con- 
cerning the Constitution and by-laws of 
their associations and seek to improve 
them. At the K.E.A. Delegate Assembly 
meeting last April, the President was 


authorized to appoint a committee of | 


eleven persons, one from each of the 
eleven district education associations, to 
make a comprehensive and _ exhaustive 
study of the K.E.A. Constitution with a 
view to its improvement. It is hoped that 
every member of the Kentucky Education 
Association will read and study the present 
Constitution so as to be intelligently in- 
formed. The committee, when appointed, 
will undoubtedly call upon all members of 
our Association for suggestions. If the 
members respond and actively participate 
in the study of the K.E.A. Constitution, 
the results of the committee’s work should 
represent the consensus of the best think- 
ing of all of the members of the profession. 


The Audit 


The report of the annual audit of the 
fiscal affairs of the Kentucky Education 
Association for the year ended June 30, 
1950, is published in this issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal. The report 
gives an accounting of the receipts and 
expenditures for the past fiscal year and 
shows clearly the financial condition of 
the Association as of the beginning of 
the present year. It is hoped that every 
member will give careful study to this 
report. 
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IMPORTANT 


The Board of Directors of the 
Kentucky Education Association, at 
its meeting held on August 8, author- 
ized the employment of a classroom 
teacher as an additional K.E.A. staff 
member to do field service. A com- 
mittee made up of James T. Alton, 
Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, Henry 
Chambers, Miss Emily Reeves, and 
Mitchell Davis was appointed to 
work with the President and Sec- 
retary in the selection of this staff 
member, said committee to make 
recommendations to the K.E.A. Board 
of Directors concerning the title, 
duties, salary, and personnel for such 
position. The position is to be filled 
by a person now currently engaged 
in classroom teaching, and all groups 
of classroom teachers in Kentucky 
are invited to send in recommenda- 
tions of one or more persons for this 
position to the Kentucky Education 
Association, 1419-1421 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. All 
such recommendations must be sent 
in not later than October 16. 











Our Advertisers 


Your attention is invited to the wide 
range of excellent school supplies, books, 
equipment, and services of interest to 
school people which are advertised in 
each issue of the Kentucky School Jour- 
nal. A careful study of this advertising 
will prove to be both interesting and 
helpful. A letter of inquiry will bring 
more complete information concerning 
particular items in which you may be 
especially interested. 

Through the financial support of our 
advertisers, it is possible for us to have 
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a better professional magazine. When 
purchasing for your school, show your 
appreciation by ordering from our ad- 
vertisers and let them know that you 
read their advertisements in the Kentucky 
School Journal. Patronize our advertisers! 


e 

The April Convention 

The annual K.E.A. Convention held in 
Louisville last April 12-14 was outstanding 
in many respects. The registration totaled 
7,100, the largest in recent years. The 
general program was proclaimed by many 
as one of the best in history. Reports from 
officers of the various group meetings indi- 
cated that they were unusually well at- 
tended and that the programs were of the 
highest order. The commercial exhibits 
were excellent and received much atten- 
tion. The college breakfasts, the Univer- 
sity reception, the style show and other 
social events added much to the enjoyment 
of the convention. 


The new officers of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, as well as those of the 
various departments, sections, and asso- 
ciated groups, may be found in the K.E.A. 
Directory published elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 


The 1951 convention will be held in 
Louisville on April 11, 12, and 13. 


American Education Week 


The thirtieth observance of American 
Education Week will be on November 
5-11, 1950. The general theme is “Gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the People.” As 
usual this occasion is sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


The theme this year is most timely. 
Never was it more important that all 
of our citizens have a real understand- 
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OUR COVER 


The cover photograph is by 
Ewing Galloway, New York, and 
was furnished through the courtesy 
of the Rural Editorial Service. It 
could well be entitled “The First 
Day of School.” 











ing and appreciation of the American 
way of life. It is hoped that American 
Education Week will be observed in 
every school in Kentucky this year. 


The daily topics follow: 


Sunday, November 5 

Moral and Spiritual Values 
Monday, November 6 
Responsibilities of the Citizen 
Tuesday, November 7 
Meaning of the Ballot 
Wednesday, November 8 
Urgent School Needs 


Thursday, November 9 
Opportunity for All 

Friday, November 10 
Home-School-Community Teamwork 
Saturday, November 11 

Freedom’s Heritage 


The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., has prepared many special 
helps to aid local committees in the de- 
velopment of their plans. Such materials 
include a manual, leaflets, stickers, plays, 
radio scripts and recordings, movie trail- 
ers, and mats for newspaper advertising. 
These special helps are available at a 
nominal price and may be obtained by 
writing directly to the N.E.A. 


Begin planning now for American Edu- 
cation Week. Early and systematic plan- 
ning will bring greater and more satisfying 
results. 












The President’s Message 


I APPRECIATE THE HONOR of being elected 
president of our K.E.A. I realized from 
the first the grave responsibility which 
was mine and every day I become more 
aware of that responsibility. The job 
will not be an easy one unless I can de- 
pend on your sympathetic co-operation. 
I sincerely hope that as we get to know 
each other better we will become more 
aware of our individual responsibility, 
not only to the teaching profession, but 
also to the children of our respective 
schools. Ours must be a united profes- 
sion, with a common goal of better 
schools for Kentucky. 


Last year the K.E.A. passed through a 
legislative session which will long be re- 
membered. While we did not obtain our 
objective, we have at last awakened the 
people of Kentucky to the needs of our 
schools. Never in the history of our 
state have the people been more deep! 
concerned or more interested in the prob- 
lems of education. The new year should 
be, therefore, one in which we continue 
selling our schools to the public. No one 
person can carry on this program alone. 
Each of us must work to help all our 
citizens maintain an intimate and pleasant 
relationship with our schools. We must 
sell education to the public as an invest- 
ment that pays dividends in many ways. 
Then, too, we must be willing to have 
our shortcomings pointed out and to 
accept honest criticism. We must all 
strive to give 100 cents in service for 
every dollar which the taxpayer expends 
for salaries. 


I should like to outline briefly a few 
of the plans for K.E.A. for the coming 
year: 


1. Area workshops are being planned for 
every education district wherein teach- 
ers will have an opportunity to ex- 
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MISS ELIZA CLARK 
Russell, Kentucky 
President 


Kentucky Education Association 


change ideas, improve their teaching 
methods, make friends with others 
who teach in like fields, and plan to- 
gether for needed school legislation 
for 1952. 


2. District conventions can be made 


more interesting if we have planned 
programs, more teacher participation, 
and greater lay support. We must 
start at the grass roots and work up 
in order to present our needs to our 
communities. I hope that your dis- 
trict convention theme will be carried 
on through the whole year. I shall 
look forward to meeting many of you 
at these conventions. 


. I would like to see our K.E.A. Plan- 


ning Board expanded to include lay 
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members, the P.T.A., board of educa- 
tion members, and greater teacher par- 
ticipation. We need lay support from 
every possible source if we are to 
build a solid foundation for our next 
legislative session. 


. I think we need to expand the services 
of the whole Association to include a 
program of public relations and edu- 
cational research to provide a con- 
tinuous flow of facts concerning edu- 
cation to the public and to the pro- 
fession. In this connection we are 
planning to have a mid-monthly news 
bulletin published and distributed to 
all our members. In addition, every 
effort is being made to provide an out- 
standing program for our annual con- 
vention and to continue to improve the 
Kentucky School Journal. 


5. By the time you read this, the first 
K.E.A. Leadership Conference will be 
history. Because of this conference, | 
hope that you will have a more in- 
timate knowledge of and greater ap- 
preciation for your state professional 
association. I trust also that this con- 
ference has given to us a common bond 
of unity and loyalty which will prevail 
throughout the coming year. 


In closing, may I say that I will wel- 
come at all times your suggestions, recom- 
mendations, and constructive criticism. 
We, as officers, are the servants of the 
teachers. Only with the help of. every 
teacher can we hope to carry on to greater 
things. Let us all stand together this 
year and present a united front so that 
we can prove that education is on the 
march in Kentucky. 


Fall Conventions of 


District Education Associations, 1950 


DisTRICT 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Central 


Murray 


PLACE OF MEETING 


Madisonville 
Bowling Green 
Elizabethtown 
Louisville 
Richmond 


DATE 
October 13 
October 20 
October 20 
October 20 
November 3 
October 6 


November 9, 10 
October 12, 18 
November 9, 10 
October 6 

October 12, 13 


Ashland 


Somerset 


Eastern 

Middle Cumberland 
Northern 

Upper Cumberland 


Newport 
Barbourville 
Upper Kentucky River Hazard 
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The Year In RETROSPECT 


On June 30, 1950, the year closed for Ken- 
tucky schools. This date found many 
members of the teaching profession re- 
viewing the year’s work with an evaluative 
eye. Some were seeing the year’s work in 
events quickly recalled, and then brushed 
aside; others were recording in a concrete 
way the year’s work—achievements and 
failures—and making note of goals toward 
which to strive during the coming school 
year. 


Work of the Division of Field Service 
was reviewed on June 30, 1950, too, and 
a record of the year’s work in the form of 
an annual report was compiled and sub- 
mitted. The evaluation of the work of 
the Director of Field Service is comparable 
to the evaluation of work done by any 
teacher or administrator. Some of the re- 
sults are intangible, yet very observable 
when viewed in professional perspective. 
Much of the work stands out as bold as 
black and white. Whatever our efforts 
have been, whether teacher, administrator, 
or director of field service, there is a feel- 
ing of satisfaction over the outcome of 
much of our work, while some phases of 
it may appear to have little immediate 
value. About much of it, however, there 
will be the feeling of “I have just made a 
start in that area of work, but it was a 
good start, and with the co-operation of 
those with whom I work, it will help bring 
about the solution to some real problems.” 


These are a few of the thoughts which 
pass through our minds at the close of the 
year. The annual reports are finished, and 
with the finish comes the realization that 
there have been many problems solved, 
many needs met, and many worthwhile 
programs initiated. All in all, we feel it 
has been a fruitful year, but uppermost 
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a fruitful year... 


a challenge ahead 


NONA BURRESS 
Director of Field Service 


in our minds is the challenge ahead. So 
it is with the Division of Field Service. 


To give to the profession a better un- 
derstanding of the program of field service 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 
some of the major purposes and objectives 
are given below. 


The organization and strengthening of 
local education associations. 
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The interpretation and promotion of 
programs of the state and national as- 
sociations to local associations and lay 
groups. 


The development ‘of stronger profes- 
sional identification and growth on the 
part of teachers and administrators by 
encouraging them to become members 
and participate more actively in the 
local, state, and national associations. 


Acquainting future teachers with serv- 
ices rendered by professional associa- 
tions and encouraging early identifica- 
tion and participation in these organi- 
zations. 


These objectives have been carried out 
in terms of service as reflected in the fol- 
lowing activities of the Director of Field 
Service during the year: 


1. At the local level—speaker or discus- 
sion leader in thirty local teachers’ meet- 
ings, Rotary Club meetings, meetings of 
women’s clubs, high school assemblies, 
and others. Visited thirty-six local school 
systems to assist in organizing and pro- 
moting the work of the local, state, and 
national associations. 


. At the district level—consultant, speak- 
er, or a representative of the Kentucky 
Education Association in thirty fall dis- 
trict conferences, legislative conferences, 
in-service program for planning confer- 
ences, et cetera. 


3. At the state level—consultant, adviser, 
or representative of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association in forty-four commit- 
tee meetings, conferences, and work- 


education, and the other teacher educa- 
tion and professional standards. 


5. At the national level—participant, re- 


corder, and representative of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association in eight 
meetings and conferences in areas of 
legislation, field service, teacher educa- 
tion, and professional standards. 


6. General activities—Attention throughout 


the year has been devoted to teacher re- 
cruitment, serving as adviser to the state 
organization of Future Teachers of 
America, which is affiliated with the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


Much effort has been given over a period 
of time to the promotion of federal-aid- 
to-education legislation. Contacts were 
made with various organizations includ- 
ing local education associations, depart- 
ments of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, League of Women Voters, 
parent-teacher groups, women’s clubs, 
and others. 


Service was rendered as co-author in the 
production of the July, 1950, Bulletin of 
the State Department of Education, 
which covers the 1949 conference of the 
Middle Cumberland District Education 
Association. This conference was the 
first attempt of a district education as- 
sociation to provide a type of program 
based on full membership -participation, 
and to initiate an in-service program at 
the district association level. 


Many materials were prepared and dis- 
tributed on organization, affiliation, and 
in-service programs. 


The most gratifying achievement has 


been the ever-increasing participation of 

our members in professional activities, 

4, At the regional level—participant and which has contributed noticeably to the 
K.E.A. representative in two conferences. building of a stronger and more united 
One conference dealt with elementary teaching profession in Kentucky. 


shops. 
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Cc. D. REDDING 
First Vice-President 
Kentucky Education Association 


Cc. D. REDDING, Frankfort, Kentucky, 
is the new First Vice-President of the 
Kentucky Education Association. A grad- 
uate of Georgetown College and _ the 
University of Kentucky, Mr. Redding has 
had additional graduate work beyond his 
master’s degree at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers and at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Mr. Redding 
has been superintendent of schools at 
Frankfort since 1939. 


RESOLUTIONS Adopted by Delegate Assembly of 


1. We reaffirm the purposes of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association stated in our 
Constitution as follows: “The purposes 
of this organization shall be the formation 
of a closer union of the teachers of Ken- 
tucky, the advancement of the ideals and 
standards of the teaching profession, and 
the promotion of the educational welfare 
of the state.” The Kentucky Education 
Association is and must continue to be a 
professional organization, devoting its ef- 
forts and its funds solely to these non- 
partisan purposes. This organization can 
best be strengthened and improved from 
within by the ever-widening participation 
of its members. We call upon all who are 
engaged in educational endeavors in the 
state to affiliate themselves with us and 
join our efforts to achieve these purposes. 


2. Since the Constitution of Kentucky 
places upon the state legislature the obli- 
gation of providing an adequate educa- 
tional program for the children of the 
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state, we urge the Chief Executive to call 
the legislature into special session at the 
earliest practicable date for the purpose of 
providing funds for the next school year 
to alleviate the emergency in our schools, 
thereby guaranteeing our children an edu- 
caticnal opportunity equal to that pro- 
vided the average child in those states sur- 
rounding Kentucky. 


3. We endorse the general principles im- 
plied in regulations adopted by the State 
Board of Education for issuance of emer- 
gency certificates for the 1950-51 school 
year. We request the State Department 
of Education to interpret these regulations 
to mean that no new emergency certifi- 
cates will be issued to high school teachers 
with less than 128 semester hours of col- 
lege work nor to elementary teachers with 
less than 64 hours of college work. 


4. We endorse wholeheartedly the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution 
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MRS. LOTTIE McBRAYER, Second Vice- 
President of the Kentucky Education 
Association, had her college training at 
Morehead State College. Her teaching 
experience includes several years in the 
rural schools of Rowan County, and for 
the past five years she has taught the 
fifth grade in the Morehead schools. 
Prior to her election as Second Vice- 
President, Mrs. McBrayer served on the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 


MRS. LOTTIE McBRAYER 
Second Vice-President 
Kentucky Education Association 


Kentucky Education Association, April 13, 1950 


which would allow action on more than 
two amendments at one time. 


5. We recommend that our Constitution 
and statutes be changed to provide for ap- 
pointment of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction by a _ non-partisan state 
board of education. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to the method of 
selection of the members of the state 
board. 


6. We reaffirm our approval of federal 
aid to education and commend the efforts 
of our Congressmen to secure passage of 
the needed legislation. Especially do we 
thank Congressmen Perkins and Morton 
for their service as members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education in the 
House of Representatives. 


7. The need of an organization for keep- 
ing the public informed about Kentucky's 
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educational problems has long been recog- 
nized. We, therefore, urge that the Ken- 
tucky Education Association co-operate 
with the program of the Kentucky School 
Board Members Association in its efforts 
to organize a State Council on Education. 
Such a council should be composed of 
representatives of organized groups, both 
lay and educational, having a state-wide 
interest in education. ‘ 


8. We recommend that the laws con- 
cerning the method of adopting textbooks 
be repealed and a new law be enacted 
which will be free from the glaring dis- 
criminations which now exist. We sug- 
gest that the new law incorporate such 
accepted general practices as the follow- 


ing: 
a. A continuing commission with au- 


thority to revise adoption listings at 
any time. 








b. The staggered adoption providing 
for the selection of books for different 
subjects in different years. 


c. The selection of textbooks by all local 
districts from a multiple list of at 
least five titles. 


9. We urge local school districts to 
adopt the policy of permitting teachers to 
attend professional meetings without loss 
of pay. 


10. We realize the great value of the 
press and radio in presenting educational 
needs to the public and, therefore, re- 
quest those who write on educational 
topics to study the educational problems 
in Kentucky and present them to the pub- 
lic under headlines that depict the true 
content of their articles. We are grateful 
to those editors and reporters who have, 
by fair and factual reporting, helped to 
present the true picture of the schools of 
our state. 


11. We commend those communities of 
the state, rural and urban, which have 
worked to improve the standards of their 
school programs, and thereby have raised 
the level of education in their respective 
districts. 


12. We express appreciation for the sup- 
port the cause of education has received 
from individuals and organizations. Espe- 
cially are we grateful for the support given 
by local parent-teacher groups in various 
sections of the state. 


13. We express appreciation to Presi- 
dent Henry Chambers for his untiring and 
courageous efforts during the past year, 
and to the other officers, staff members, 
and all members of the association who 
have taken an active part in the campaign 
for better schools. 


KENTUCKY 


N.E.A. NEWS 


Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah, Kentucky, 
is a member of the N.E.A. Resolutions 
Committee for 1951. N.E.A. members in 
Kentucky having resolutions which they 
desire to be considered at the 1951 N.E.A. 
Representative Assembly should forward 
same to her. 


Mrs. W. C. Ray, Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
served as chairman of the Kentucky dele- 
gation at the annual meeting of the N.E.A. 
Representative Assembly at St. Louis on 
July 3-7. 


Mrs. Edna Bagian, Louisville, Kentucky, 
served on the N.E.A. Credentials Com- 
mittee, and Miss Ruth Meglemry, Louis- 
ville, was on the N.E.A. Necrology Com- 
mittee at the St. Louis meeting. 


Miss Corma Mowrey, West Virginia, is 
the new President of the N.E.A. Mr. Paul 
Grigsby of Illinois is the new Vice-Presi- 
dent. Both were elected at St. Louis with- 
out’ opposition. 


The N.E.A. Representative Assembly 
will be held in San Francisco, California, 
in 1951. 


Approximately 100 from Kentucky at- 
tended the N.E.A. meeting in St. Louis on 
July 3-7. Of this number, 75 were official 
delegates representing the state, district, 
and local education associations. 


In the school year 1949-50, there were 
9,636 paid N.E.A. members in Kentucky, 
which represents approximately 51 per 
cent of the estimated number of teachers. 
Kentucky ranked 26th among the 53 states 
and outlying territories in the percentage 
of teachers belonging to N.E.A. 


The total paid membership in N.E.A. 
last year was 453,797, which is the largest 
in history. Utah had the highest percent- 
age of its teachers enrolled in N.E.A. of 
any of the states. 
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Americans Are A WORDY Lot 


The story of the coming 
Dictionary of Americanisms 

as told by Mitford M. Mathews 
to Emma Scott, staff writer, 
Journal of Arkansas Education 


Dw you KNow that over a 36l-year period 
Americans have contributed to the English 
language more than 50,000 words? Not 
just slang words, not just campus vernacu- 
lar, not just jive talk, but good, solid dic- 
tionary-status words—two thousand pages 
of them have come into the language by 
way of America since the year 1588. 

Appendicitis is an American word; so 
are hydrant, campus, gorilla, and electro- 
cute. Faculty when it means a group of 
teachers, and radiator, when it refers to a 
heating device, also are Americanisms. 
Both words are used in other English- 
speaking countries, but the two specialized 
meanings became associated with them 
only in America. 

For the past four years a group of Uni- 
versity of Chicago lexicographers, headed 
by Dr. Mitford M. Mathews, has been 
collecting these Americanisms for inclusion 


a fireplace 
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Mogul locomotive with pony truck 


in a dictionary scheduled for publication 
the early part of 1951. 


Made in America 

When it is finished, it will contain two 
kinds of Americanisms. There will be one 
group of American-made words — words 
made in America, .by Americans, to express 
American ideas. (Sounds like a Fourth 
of July speech, doesn’t it?) Automobile is 
such a word; so is yo-yo; and so is phony. 

There will be another group containing 
American-appropriated words—words | al- 
ready in the English language which we 
have taken to express an American con- 
cept, or gadget, or idea. Currency, 
meaning money, is an example of a word 
which was already in the English language 
when we wrested it from its original ab- 
stract meaning (state of being current) to 
use it as a name for our folding money. 


Work on the dictionary has centered in 
the University of Chicago, but people all 
over the United States have helped. The 
tracking down of a word often turns out to 
be a long and devious process, but before 
any word is included in the Dictionary of 
Americanisms it is traced to its original 
printed use in the language. And its entry 
in the Dictionary includes the excerpt con- 
taining its first written appearance in the 
language, the name of the person by whom 
it was introduced, and the circumstances 
under which it was first used. 





A garrison house, specially constructed for 
defense against Indians 


Well sweep 


Illustrations from the Dictionary of Americanisms, 
copyright by The University of Chicago 


A great many different people—scholars, 
country editors, businessmen, housewives, 
and even a prisoner—have helped Mr. 
Mathews and his colleagues in tracking 
down this accumulation of American- 
evolved expressions. 

Librarians, according to Mr. Mathews, 
have been the most helpful group. It 
seems easy for them to understand just 
what information is wanted and to send 
it in. College professors have not been 
too helpful. Their contributions too fre- 
quently turn out to be long, well-de- 
veloped essays. 

The Dictionary will contain no words 
which have not appeared in print. No 
matter how often you have heard a word, 
nor how sure you are that it is an Ameri- 
canism, you are wasting your time to turn 
it in to the dictionary makers unless you 
can point to it in print. Any kind of 
printed material, from reports on scientific 
research to mail order catalogs, will do as 
a source for tracing the etymology of 
Americanisms. But an expression that 
you have often heard your grandmother 
use, unless it appeared in the 
daily news or her published 
Memoirs or some sort of written 
material, won't find its place 
among those fifty-thousand en- 
tries in the Dictionary. 
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If you have been accustomed to regard- 
ing dictionaries as dusty-dry volumes full 
of “just words,” you are in for a surprise 
when you look at the Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms. By illustrations and by text, it 
gives the exciting history of the colorful, 
meaningful words with which American 
people have enriched the English lan- 
guage. It is not just a compilation of 
words, it is rather an American document. 
It is history, economics, sociology, art, and 
culture. 


Words and People 
“We study words to find out about 
people,” said Dr. Mathews in referring to 
the work of dictionary-making which has 
engaged his attention during twenty-six 


of his fifty-eight years. Words are made 
by people, of ingredients which they find 
at hand, in order to express the ideas that 
need expressing or to name the things 
which must be named. An American toy 
manufacturer needed a name for the small 
wooden disc-like toy which everybody 
now knows as a yo-yo. He listened to 
children at play. He dropped a 
letter from the frequent “you- 
you” exclamation of excited chil- 
dren, and he had the name for 
his toy. 





European Teachers Express Appreciation 


THAT EUROPEAN TEACHERS were surprised 
and heartened by CARE packages sent 
through the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
is shown by excerpts from letters to the 
National Education Association. 


Writes an Italian teacher: 


“It is not true that evil triumphs over 
good; it is not true that darkness has over- 
powered light; it is not true that hatred 
has conquered love, when there is mani- 
fested from afar this spirit of humanity, 
fraternity, and understanding. . . . We are 
brothers: there are not barriers of blood, 
of race, of nationality, of theology, of fac- 
tions. We are brothers: this is the atom 
that should be set off in the world—love 
and brotherly aid.” 


Another says of her 3a class: 


“I am content with what serves the chil- 
dren’s advantage. In spite of my forty- 
two years of service . . . school work does 
not fatigue me, and from these sympa- 
thetic little creatures I find peace, serenity, 
laughter, and forgetfulness of life’s pangs, 
which are always so great. . . . Our poor, 
unfortunate Italy requires so much for 
her reconstruction. However, all have so 
much faith, and, therefore, so much hope 


for the future.” 


The German teachers tell of their schools 
and would like to discuss school matters 


with American teachers. 


Otto Schulz of Berlin-Spandau writes 
that until 1933 he was in an experimental 
school which trained pupils for democracy, 
at which time his refusal to help Fascism 
In 1945 he returned 


to school work. He continues: 


caused his dismissal. 
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MOLLY B. T. COYLE 


Teacher Shawnee High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


“I am a district inspector . . . my chief 
task is to educate a new generation of 
teachers . . . we develop people from all 
possible callings for the teaching profes- 
I am also on a committee to com- 
pile new textbooks for the teaching of 
history, an undertaking, in which we have 
the special assistance of the American Mil- 
itary Government. ... We give full con- 
sideration to American textbooks, which 
are a model for us in many respects.” 


SION... 4 


Another man, now teaching German, 
geography, history, and music in a girls’ 
intermediate school, says: 


“From 1931 to 1936 I was in the Ger- 
man Oberrealschule in Constantinople. . . . 
and visited the American Robert College 
in Bebek . . . and was convinced of the 
vastness of the problem of school manage- 
ment and teaching methods. Unfortu- 
nately, thus far there is very meager knowl- 
edge in Germany concerning the deve!op- 
ment of school systems, the theory of meth- 
od, and American policy and culture... . 
I should like to discuss these questions 
with you.” = 


Hans Kalinke of Berlin - Lichterfelder 
would like to broaden his pedagogical 
horizon by corresponding with other teach- 
ers. To set the ball rolling he describes 
the type of school in which he teaches: 


“I am in a girls’ high school, which 
carries girls to the abitur (leaving exami- 
nation), and qualifies them to enter a uni- 


versity. . . . This school does not exist for 








a privileged class only. . . . The children 
are preponderantly from the families of 
workmen, tradesmen, and laborers. Ad- 
mission to the school is made on the basis 


of ability only . . . by a rather difficult 
examination. The children come from 
four years of elementary work. . . . In the 


first, or lowest class, they begin English, 
in the third, French, and in the fifth Latin. 
The leaving examination is taken after 
eight years of instruction. I teach mathe- 
matics and biology, and have physics as a 
third subject. Each of us has two or three 
branches of instruction, and can teach in 
all classes. Thus, at present, I teach in 
the third, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
classes. I enjoy advancing with my classes, 
because I like to observe how the children 
grow in knowledge and capacity. Thus the 
courses are varied . . . and tedious repeti- 
tion avoided. In our form of teaching... 
the material is worked out by teacher and 
pupil through instructional conversation 
with question and answer. There is, there- 
fore, no longer the teacher’s dry lecture, 
as I had it as a school boy.” After recount- 
ing how teachers and pupils had worked 
together to make the school at all usable, 
first after the war, then after a flood, he 
adds: “These labors have helped to arouse 
a spirit of partnership.” After describing 
his early life and war experiences, begin- 
ning with persecution because of being 
a Mason, and ending in Russian captivity, 
he says in closing: 

“In the most difficult times I never lost 
my spirit, and above all I never lost my 
faith. This constancy I owe above all else 
to the doctrines of Freemasonry. Thus I 
can say that much good was granted to 
me in my life; and more than all else, I 
have been able to find great joy and inner 
satisfaction in our splendid profession.” 


The headmaster of the Nibelungen 
School in Worms sounds a note of warn- 


ing: 
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“I recognize in this merciful help (the 
CARE package), a deeper feeling, a mu- 
tual stretching out of hands . . . over a 
deep chasm which two wretched wars have 
torn open between two nations. . . . In 
the interest of peace in the world we must 
join hands once more. . . . Germany must 
live, unless Europe with its thousand-year- 
old civilization is to be completely inun- 
dated from the east. The help comes from 
America. May it come soon, before it is 
too late!” 





Higher Salaries 
More Training Urged 
For State Principals 


Increased salaries together with higher 
standards of preparation and training for 
principals are important steps along the 
road toward giving Kentucky elementary 
schools better administration and super- 
vision. 

That is the central theme of a report on 
elementary principalship in the state just 
published by the University of Kentucky 
Bureau of School Service. Author of the 
report is Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, chairman 
of the Division of Instruction and Place- 
ment of the University of Kentucky Col- 
lege of Education. 


In the report Dr. Ginger recommends 
that salaries of Kentucky’s elementary 
principals be increased “to the point where 
in-service training and summer school 
preparation could be afforded without 
having to rely upon outside positions either 
during vacation time or after school hours.” 


Average annual salary of the state’s ele- 
mentary principals now is approximately 
$2,000 as compared with a national average 
of $3,622, according to the report. The U. 
of K. educator recommends a_ beginning 
salary of $3,600 for full-time principals and 
one of $3,000 for part-time principals. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Make Way for the Brave, by Merritt Parmelee 
Allen. Longmans, Green, $2.50. This author has 
proved to be one of the best and most popular 
with early teen-age boys, and his newest historical 
novel provides everything to make definite that 
reputation. - Red Dakin, the personable young 
hero, was a member of Nathaniel Wyeth’s pil- 
grimage to Oregon in the 1830's; this story is a 
detailed account of that experience. The back- 
ground is vivid and authentic, and the surface 
story is one to provide pleasurable hours of 
reading. 


Shorty Makes First Team, by Caary Jackson. 
Wilcox and Follett Company, $2.00. Danny 
Cleary was considered a half-pint by his class- 
mates, but his chief interest was basketball and 
his primary ambition was to make the team at 
Southwestern Junior High School. How he 
manages to do it provides the nucleus of an 
entertaining story by a man who has had wide 
experience in playing, coaching, and officiating 
at a variety of sports. The book is sure to be 
a favorite with Danny’s contemporaries. 


Pocketful of Feathers, by Madeleine M. Myers. 
Westminster, $2.50. Advertised for “intermediate 
girls,” this story is one that is guaranteed to 
please. It is an account of the experiences of two 
girls, Thistle and Patricia Jones, who were 
desperate for money to maintain Teacup Hill, 
their summer home. Their father was ill, and 
the girls needed to depend upon their own 
ingenuity for sustenance. Pat worked in a farm 
experimental laboratory and, after many trials, 
Thistle succeeded in “Fly-Tying, Inc.” which 
provided money and fun. Tony Hunter, her best 
friend, provides many laughs and experiences. 


Johnny Texas, by Carol Hoff. Wilcox and 
Follett Company, $2.75. The winner of the first 
Charles W. Follett Awards for worthy contribu- 
tions to Children’s Literature sets an excellent 
precedent for all others to follow. It is the story 
of golden-haired Johann who at 10 came from 
Germany to make his home in Texas. His story 
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K LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


is also the story of the early days of Texas and 
of a loyal and industrious family. Very excellent 
illustrations have been provided by Bob Myers, 
and the book is highly recommended to boys and 
girls of 8 to 12. 


The Green Sprig, by Kate Gambold Dyer. 
Westminster, $2.50. Philadelphia in 1777 was 
an exciting place, but 13-year-old Stephen Fisher 
wanted to be a drummer boy with Washington’s 
forces. He was bound, however, to Aunt Dorcas 
Wilding and could not leave. Suddenly things 
took a different hue; Stephen discovered that 
there were two spies in Aunt Dorcas’ house— 
one colonial and one British. What happens after 
that provides an action-packed story of originality 
and historical value for junior high readers. 


Going Steady, by Anne Emery. Westminster, 
$2.50. The sequel to the popular Senior Year is 
just as good as its predecessor, and high school 
girls will put it high on their list of favorites. 
Here first love is treated realistically and sympa- 
thetically; the problems of Sally and Scotty are 
almost universal, and the author has made of 
them reading that is at once entertaining and 
of social significance. 


Forbidden Island, by Edward Buell Hunger- 
ford. Wilcox and Follett Company, $2.50. Here 
is the latest addition to the Heroes of the Sea 
Series, junior novels based on memorable episodes 
in naval history. The background of this one is 
Perry’s famous expedition to Japan in 1853; the 
story proper concerns Barry Sturgess who joins 
Perry in an endeavor to locate his twin brother, 
Barney. Recommended especially for junior high 
school boys. 


Prairie Church, by Mary E. McWhirter. West- 
minster, 65 cents. This is a pleasant story of 
Ruth and Roger, who attended a little church 
on a South Dakota prairie and learned of its value 
in their everyday lives. Colorfully illustrated by 
Albert Jousset. 


The Bells Ring Out, by Mildred Luckhardt. 
Westminster, 65 cents. Primary children will love 
this little story in which a little boy from Switzer- 
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land learns about God and has a Christmas sur- 
prise that they will want to share more than 
once. Beautifully pictured in color by Nedda 
Walker. 


The Saddle of Carlos Perez, by George E. Tait. 
Westminster, $2.00. Unusual is the word for 
this story which blends skillfully a portrayal of 
life in South America with the activities of Carlos, 
the_ 11-year-old son of a cowboy. He wanted to 
own a fine saddle, and to make his dream come 
true he helped the cowboys capture rustlers. Of 
very definite appeal. 


The Merry Piper, The Cat Who Went to Sea, 
Once Upon a Wintertime, Christmas Carols, The 
Jolly Barnyard, and Surprise for Sally. Simon 
and Schuster, 25 cents each. It is difficult to 


think of new words with which to describe these 
new Little Golden Books. They are inexpensive 
but beautifully bound and illustrated and sound 
in every way. All parents and teachers will want 
them for the younger children in their charge. 


Sunshine, by Ludwig Bemelmans. Simon and 
Schuster, $2.50. Readers of all ages will be 
delighted with this story in verse, really a kind 
of guide to New York City which tells at the 
same time the story of a music teacher and a 
peculiar landlord. There are 48 pages of pictures, 
16 of which are in full color. Winner of the 
New York Herald Tribune Children’s Spring 
Book Festival Award. 


Big League Rookie, by Francis Wallace. West- 
minster, $2.50. Baseball stories will continue to 
be popular with teen-age boys as long as they 
are as good as this one, done expertly by a man 
who knows what it is all about. It is the story 
of Luke Cass and his experiences in a big-league 
training camp. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Mathematics in Daily Use, by Hart, Gregory, 
and Schult. Heath, $2.04. The fact that this is 
the second revised edition speaks well indeed for 
this book, designed primarily for ninth graders 
who do not study algebra. It provides an excel- 
lent review of fundamentals presented in terms 
of daily living; it is thoroughly modern including 
information on such topics as income tax and 
social security. One of the authors is Miss Cottell 
Gregory, who teaches at Louisville Girls High 
School. 


Building Our Town, by Moore, et al. Scribner’s, 
$2.00. The gradual development of a community 
provides the key to this Book 3 in the Scribner 
Social Studies Series. The Miller family moved 
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to Tioga and became interested in the background 
of the place. The children learned many facts 
which showed in an entertaining way the manner 
in which the place grew. The illustrations are 
beautiful, and there are “learning activities” at 
the end of the chapter. Fortunate are the 8-yvear- 
olds who study from this text. 


Cross-Country, by Hanna and Kahn. Scott, 
Foresman, $2.20. Beautiful illustrations, novelty 
of approach, and an especially interesting mode 
of narration mark this fourth-grade geography 
book. In an imaginary journey the children go 
from Los Angeles to Baltimore and examine many 
things en route. The pictures, many in color, 
complement the attractiveness of the text and 
facilitate the learning process. 


KENTUCKY NOVELS 


World Enough and Time, by Robert Penn 
Warren. Random House, $3.50. The famous, 
or rather, notorious, Beauchamp-Sharp tragedy of 
Kentucky has served as a nucleus for the writing 
of numerous and varied authors. Never before, 
however, has it been expanded into such a rich 
and meaningful story as this new novel by one 
of Kentucky’s most important living writers. In 
telling the story of Jeremiah Beaumont he has 
created a memorable character and made much 
of his romantic pursuits and political career; in 
addition, he has supplied a realistic gallery of 
portraits and, as always, an abundance cf psycho- 
logical and philosophical digressions that are 
profound and erudite. Mr. Warren is a writer 
of whom all Kentuckians may be proud; he has 
established himself now as an American writer 
of significance and distinction. 


Hie to the Hunters, by Jesse Stuart. Whittlesey 
House, $3.00. Every novel that Jesse Stuart 
writes serves to cement firmly his position as a 
major figure of contemporary American letters. 
Hie to the Hunters is a story of universal appeal 
and one that is likely to be a favorite with teen- 
agers. Did Hargis grew up in town and was a 
kind of softie until he was rescued by Sparkie, 
who grew up in the Kentucky hills and learned 
from early boyhood to fend for himself. While 
living temporarily in Sparkie’s mountain home, 
Did became a man and a person of inner and 
outer strength. The familiar Stuart characteriza- 
tions are prevalent, the writing has a gentle, 
lilting quality, and woodlore and animal lore are 
abundant and informative. Jesse Stuart has shared 
with the world his intimate knowledge of life in 
the Kentucky mountains and has done it in a 
way to foster friendship and understanding. 
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Kentucky Educators in Attendance at National Meeting 





Representing Kentucky at the National Conference on Teacher Education and Professional 


Standards at Indiana University, were these eleven educational leaders. Seated, left to right: 
Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, high school teacher, Lexington: Louise Combs, Assistant State Director 
of Teacher Education and Certification, Frankfort; Eliza Clark, K.E.A. President and high 
school teacher, Russell; Reba Gillahan, teacher, Marion; Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, elementary 
teacher, Louisville. Standing, left to right: Frank G. Dickey, dean College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; W. J. Moore, dean Eastern Kentucky State College, Rich- 
mond; Paul L. Garrett, president Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green; Nona Burress, 
Director of Field Service, Kentucky Education Association, Louisville; Luther M. Ambrose, Pro- 
fessor of education, Berea College, Berea; and W. L. Matthews, vice-president Bowling Green 


College of Commerce, Bowling Green. 


More than 500 educators from the 48 
states and all U. S. territories participated 
in the 1950 National Conference on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards 
held at Indiana University, June 27-30. 


The conference was sponsored by the 
National Education Association’s National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 


Conference delegates included presidents 
and deans of education of many colleges 
and universities, elementary and secondary 
school teachers and administrators, and 
representatives of state departments of 
education, state and national educational 
organizations and teacher accrediting asso- 
ciations. 
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Visiting the conference as observers were 
educators from Germany, Japan, Philip- 
pine Islands, Canada, Greece, and Brazil. 


Most of the conference was devoted to 
work group sessions which studied institu- 
tional objectives, organization, facilities 
and resources, financial support and policy, 
and other problems concerning standards 
for colleges and universities that prepare 
teachers. 


The keynote address was made by John 
Dale Russell, Director of the Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Andrew D. Holt, president of the 
National Education Association, spoke at 
the annual conference dinner. 
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Kentucky Ranks First 


Ar LinpENwoop COLLEGE, St. Charles, 
Missouri, July 10-21, 1950, the Seventh 
National Classroom Teacher Leaders Con- 
ference was held. At the University of 
Kentucky, June 19-30, 1950, there was held 
the first similar conference on the state 
level. The Kentucky Classroom Teacher 
Leaders Conference, planned by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
Kentucky Education Association, with the 
full and enthusiastic co-operation of the 
University of Kentucky, received national 
attention. Kentucky teachers, the Kentucky 
Education Association, and the University 
can all be proud of their leadership and 
of the success of the activity. 


The program, following the pattern of 
the national conferences, is a new and 
interesting type of professional meeting. 
It provided the opportunity to study pro- 
fessional problems and to make friends 
with teachers from all sections of the state. 
It was planned to meet a variety of inter- 
ests. Teachers received practical help in 
planning programs and committee activities 
for their local associations. 


“Rethinking the Teacher’s Role in To- 
day’s Society” was the conference theme. 
It included such topics as: The Teacher's 
Role in Public Relations; Developing Moral 
and Spiritual Values in Education; Guiding 
and Counseling; Understanding World 
Problems; New Trends in Education; 
School Finance and Salary Scheduling; 
Group Procedures and Group Dynamics; 
Interpreting Social Values; The Layman’s 
Concern for the Public Schools; Under- 
standing Behavior Problems; Interpreting 
Our Retirement Laws; and Problems of 
Local Associations. 

Consultants and lecturers included Dr. 


Frank G. Dickey, dean of the College of 
Education of the University of Kentucky, 
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By NANALYNE BROWN 


President K.E.A. Department 
Classroom Teachers 
and Conference Co-ordinator 


and director of the conference; Dr. Lyman | 
V. Ginger, Mrs. May K. Duncan, Dr. 
Charles E. Snow, and Dr. William Clayton f 
Bower, members of the faculty of the 
University; Mr. Maurice Bement, regional 


director of the National Citizens Commit- | 


tee for the Public Schools; Mr. J. B. Faul- 
coner, of Radio Station WLAP, Lexington; 
Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, dean of girls, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington; Mr. George 
Yates, superintendent of Versailles Schools | 
and member of “The Flying Classroom”; |) 
Dr. Helen Shacter, professor of psychology, |) 
Northwestern University, Chicago, and / 
consulting psychologist in private practice; | 
Mr. W. D. Chilton, head of Bureau of 
School Finance, Department of Education, [ 
Frankfort. . 


Miss Lillian Lehman was special con- 
sultant in the field of Child Welfare. Miss 
Mary J. Maguire, chairman of the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System, explained the new 
laws governing retirement. Mrs. Jessie P. 
Fugett, regional director of the Classroom 
Teachers of the N.E.A., outlined plans for 
the eleventh Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference to be held in Louisville in Decem- 
ber, 1950. The Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation was represented officially by Miss 
Eliza Clark, president, and Mr. John W. | 
Brooker, secretary, who enumerated the 
services of the state association. The 
National Education Association sent three | 
of its outstanding Classroom Teacher lead- } 
ers: Mr. Philip Wardner, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
N.E.A., who spoke on “What We Are f 
Organized For”; Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, 
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past president of the department, whose 
address, “Colleagues Across the Sea,” was 
delivered again on the opening night of 
the N.E.A. convention in St. Louis; and 
Miss Mary Titus, N.E.A. staff member and 
authority on local association problems. 


In the afternoons, the conference partici- 
pants were divided into small groups, who 
discussed and evaluated the morning 
lectures, and worked on such problems as 
planning a years programs for a local 
professional association, professional ethics, 
child welfare, and teacher welfare. 


The social side was not neglected. 
Fayette Education Association gave a 
beautifully appointed tea for conference 
participants, and other Lexington and 
Fayette teachers were gracious in their 
hospitality. A tour of the horse farms was 
arranged, and a trip to “Ashland,” home 
of Henry Clay. The conference itself gave 
a tea at lovely Maxwell Place in honor of 
the superintendents attending the workshop 
meeting on the campus at the same time. 


The conference program, which carried 
three college hours credit for full-time 


sh: 


participants, was very enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It was the most ambitious and the 
most successful activity undertaken by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
K.E.A. during the four years of its active 
existence. Everybody seemed to enjoy the 
varied and interesting lectures, and every- 
body participated freely in the discussions. 
The group was wholly responsive and 
completely co-operative. Forty-two people 
served as chairman, recorder, or process 
observer of the small groups; thirty pre- 
sided at the sessions, gave a devotional or 
a news summary; five reported to the 
newspapers, and five made scrapbooks of 
the news articles; about fifteen arranged 
the social affairs or other special features; 
the conference secretary kept the records; 
six people assisted the co-ordinator in 
handling the many details. Procedures 
were informal; the learning experience was 
both stimulating and inspiring. There was 
unanimous demand for a similar confer- 
ence next year. 


Kentucky leads the way! 
rank is first! 


Kentucky’s 


BS eh 


PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS ATTENDING WORKSHOP. Front row, left to 
right: Mrs. Mary Wynne Barker, Winchester; Mrs. Nancy S. Howard, Mt. Sterling; Miss Juliette 
Philipps, Carrollton; Miss Louella Forsee, Owenton. Second row, O. W. Henderson, Lexing- 
ton; Henry Hale, Carlisle; Joe Blankenship, Danville; Henry Brooks Coomer, Sparksville; Miss 
Nell Davis, Stanford; and Miss Mary A. Lathram, Owingsville. 
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We Attended the Classroom Teachers National Conference 


GROUP AT THE SEVENTH CLASSROOM TEACHERS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, ST. 


Soe 7 


CHARLES, MISSOURI, July 10-21, 1950.—Kneeling, Robert Johnson, president Louisville 
C.T.A.; left to right, Miss Corma Mowrey, president of the National Education Association; 


Miss Gertrude McComb, treasurer of the N.E.A.; Miss Mary Virginia Morris, Los Angeles, 
president of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A.; Miss Nanalyne Brown, 
Lexington, president of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the K.E.A.; Miss Omega 


Lutes, secretary of the Louisville C.T.A.; and Miss Elizabeth Bennett, president of Jefferson 7 


County C.T.A. Second row, Miss Hazel Swartz, Carlisle, representing Nicholas County C.T.A.; 


Mrs. Katherine B. Dickey, president Lexington-Fayette C.T.A.; and Mrs. Edna Lindle, Hender- ; 


son, secretary of the state group. 


Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Lexington, Southeastern Regional i 


Director, was not present at the time the picture was taken. 


The Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference brought together a setting, people, 
and materials which combined to saturate 
everyone who attended with a greater 
realization of ‘the importance of good 
teaching in building a better world; one 
world, a world in which all people are 
important, and children of one God. 

The setting for the conference, beautiful, 
quiet, peaceful Lindenwood College, 
where we all worked together so happily, 
might well be a miniature of our great 
One World in action. 
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The people were classroom teachers 


from all parts of the United States and 


Puerto Rico, and overseas teachers from ff 
England, France, Italy, Greece, Malta, 7 
Germany, Japan, Philippines, Luxembourg, [7 
In addi- § 


tion to these there were many leaders in f 


New Zealand, Brazil, and India. 


world affairs. These leaders gave us vivid 


pictures of the difficult and complex prob- 
lems confronting the world. They also § 
gave us a framework for years of study [| 


and a basis for teaching international 
understandings. 
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realize that our job is big, important, and 
completely necessary to the survival of 
civilization. 


Forceful leadership trained in funda- 
mentals of true democracy is a must. 
Teachers must train these leaders, give 
them purpose and inspire faith in the im- 
portance of securing the fruits of freedom 
for all men. Thinking people are also a 
must. Dr. William Agar pointed out that 
we cannot afford the luxury of not think- 
ing. The urgency of this statement should 
motivate much of our teaching. 


Miss Dorothy Fosdick, a member of the 
Policy Planning Staff of the Department of 
State; Mrs. Florence Reynolds, Chief In- 
formation Section F.A.O., Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. Everett R. Clinchy; and others who 
spoke in general sessions outlined many 
problems for us to think about. Mr. Don 
Phillips, of Michigan State College, work- 
ing on group dynamics gave us technics 
for creative thinking for discovering and 
training individuals in thinking processes. 
Information gathered in these meetings 
should be invaluable to teachers for start- 
ing their work in September. 


Second Grade Spelling Gets a Shot in the Arm 


THE OBJECT IN TEACHING SPELLING is to 
enable the student to write rapidly, easily 
and correctly whatever he wishes to com- 
municate to others. In order to achieve 
this objective, teachers are frequently 
forced to use all the tricks of the trade, 
especially where the slow learner is con- 
cerned. 


The children in this second grade did 
not lack ideas to express in writing. They 
mastered the important words necessary 
to the special subject in which they were 
interested and wanted to write about. It 
was the simple basic list that stumped the 
slow writers and spellers. 


Drill as an isolated method did no good. 
After such drill, they were able to write 
the words in a test, but, using the words in 
written work was still beyond their ken. 

The “shot in the arm” developed when, 
in casting about for some additional tech- 
niques with which to solve the problem, an 
idea was taken from Grace Fernald’s book, 
“Remedial Techniques In Basic School 
Subjects.” The idea involves the addi- 
tional sensory experience of FEELING 
the words. 
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MRS. ANNE McCORD 


Teacher, Second Grade 
Longfellow School, Louisville 


The words to be learned are written on 
a piece of heavy cardboard with a black 
crayon and made large enough so that they 
can be traced with the finger while saying 
them. In addition, an alphabetical file is 
made of all of the cards. This is available 
to the children at all times. 


It is astounding to note the. interest 
manifested by those children in the class 
who need this additional stimulus. They 
enjoy going to their file, finding, “feeling” 
and spelling the words they want. It is a 
dignified way in which to help themselves. 


The success of this experiment seems to 
indicate that there are certain children who 
benefit definitely from kinesthetic experi- 
ences. As it was managed in this class, 
only those who profited from it continued 
to make use of this method of their own 
volition. For them, the slow learners, it 
has made spelling a very functional part of 
their language-arts experience. 








SPEECH EDUCATION 


KENTUCKY NEEDS a program of speech edu- 
cation. Like many people, Kentuckians 
are guilty of assuming the average person 
talks well enough to satisfy basic wants. 
Perhaps most of us are unhampered by 
weaknesses in speaking. This, however, 
is a reactionary point of view and it leads 
to two major fallacies: 1, That so-called 
normal speech cannot be made better; and 
2, that the more than 100,000* school-age 
speech defectives in Kentucky must con- 
tinue to labor under such serious limita- 
tions as stuttering, lalling, cleft palate, 
cleft lip, and spastic speech (to say noth- 
ing of a dozen minor defects). 


Speech is our basic means of communi- 
cation. Thus, there is an obvious correla- 
tion between one’s ability to speak well 
and the contribution he makes to his so- 
ciety. Of course this does not mean all 
who speak well are good citizens, but it 
does mean one cannot realize his true value 
unless he can communicate effectively. 
Furthermore, speech education aims to do 
much more than teach a person to speak 
well. It is also deeply concerned about 
the use to which such training will be 
put. 


What is Kentucky's problem as it per- 
tains to speech education? What can be 
done about it? The problem is clear; the 
solution rests with those in charge of our 
educational system. 


The Problem 

Speech training deals with two major 
groups of persons: 1, The large mass of 
people who have little or no difficulty get- 
ting along with their fellows. These per- 
sons have voices which do not irritate 
others, and their speaking patterns are in- 
* An estimate based on the White House Confer- 


ence Report dealing with speech problems on a 
national scale. 
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in Kentucky 


GIFFORD BLYTON 


DR. BLYTON has the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Washing- 
ton and the Ph. D. degree from the Ohio 
State University. He has had several 
years of experience as teacher in the 
public schools in the State of Washing- 
ton, and for eight years was Director of 
Men’s Forensics at Western Michigan 
College at Kalamazoo, Michigan. Since 
September, 1948, he has been chairman 
of the Speech Staff at the University of 
Kentucky. Dr. Blyton is president of 
the Kentucky Speech Arts Association. 


These are the so-called normal 
people who make the usual errors in 
speech, but are not socially handicapped 
because of these mistakes. The second 
group consists of those whose speech is 
impaired in such a way as to keep them 
from assuming their rightful place in a 
democratic society. They are uncom- 
fortably conspicuous and awkward because 
they have poor voices or because they can- 
not speak with ease. These are the people 
who stutter, lisp, lall, have clefts either 
in the lips or palates (or both), and those 
who suffer from such ailments as spasticity 


offensive. 
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and hearing losses. The problem as it ap- 
plies to Kentucky can be summarized as: 


1. There are over 100,000 school-age 
persons in Kentucky who suffer from vari- 
ous speech handicaps. Kentucky does not 
have any sort of a program to aid these 
persons. 


2. Kentucky does not have a program 
of speech education to care for the speak- 
ing needs and wants of the “normal” per- 
son. Kentuckians speak as well as they 
do in spite of the educational system, not 
because of it. 


3. There are 643 high schools in Ken- 
tucky. Not a single one of these schools 
has an extensive program in speech. Only 
194 of them make any pretense of offering 
speech training—curricular or extra-cur- 
ricular. 


4, There are forty institutions of higher 
learning in Kentucky. Not a single one 
of these institutions has a well-developed 
speech program. In fact, the combined 
total of all speech courses offered by these 
schools is far less than the number of 
similar courses offered in one term by such 
schools as The University of Michigan, 
Purdue University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and hundreds of schools of like 
stature. 


5. Kentucky does not train teachers of 
speech. Teachers now engaged in speech 
work in Kentucky are first teachers of 
other subjects. When one considers speech 
is the only subject permeating all areas of 
learning this is a shortcoming we can no 
longer afford to ignore. 


The Solution 


Kentucky has come to the aid of the 
crippled, the blind, the mentally deficient, 
and, to a limited extent, the deaf and hard 
of hearing. BUT so far nothing has been 
done to improve the speech of our state. 
This is an appalling oversight in view of 
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the fact that the speech handicapped far 
outnumber all other handicapped persons 
combined. Why this deplorable condition 
has been perpetuated is not for conjecture 
here. The problem does exist and immedi- 
ate steps must be taken to correct the 
error. The following suggested solution 
considers minimum requirements. 


1. The State Department of Education, 
through one of the State-operated schools, 
should determine the speech needs of 
Kentucky. This is not an impossible task, 
as much of the information is already avail- 
able in the several county systems. 


2. A long-range program of speech edu- 
cation to be worked out following the 
completion of the survey. This program 
should consider such items as: 


A. A program of teacher training in 
speech. All phases of speech educa- 
tion should be included. 


. At least one well trained teacher of 
speech to be placed in every public 
school in Kentucky. 


. An expanded extra-curricular speech 
program for those wanting and need- 
ing increased opportunities to make 
practical applications of their class- 
room training. 

. Specialized work in speech for pro- 
spective lawyers, teachers, doctors, 
ministers, salesmen, and others who 
must depend heavily upon good 
speaking for their livelihood. 

. At least one year of intensive speech 
training for all persons attending 
state-supported schools. 

. A director of speech rehabilitation for 
the entire state. 

. A program of corrective speech, in- 
cluding in-patient and _ out-patient 
clinics, and a mobile speech clinic. 

(Continued on page 40) 





K. E. A. Audit 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 
July 27, 1950 

The Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Gentlemen: 

We have completed an audit of the books and records of the Kentucky Education 
Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, and present our 
report herewith. 


HISTORY 

The first effort to organize the teachers in Kentucky occurred in 1851. The first meeting 
of the state association, and the adoption of the first constitution, took place in 1857. In 
1858, authority for the Association was given by legislative act. Incorporation of the 
Association was effected in 1907. 

In 1932 and 1933, the present eleven district organizations were formed. A marked 
increase in membership followed the organization of the districts. 

The teachers of Kentucky, working together through their professional organization, 
have initiated and promoted important school legislation, including extension of the school 
term, increased salaries for teachers, the establishment of the teachers’ retirement system, 
a state-wide program of sick leave, and a splendid state school code. 

The Association has had three full-time executive secretaries: R. E. Williams (deceased ); 
W. P. King (deceased); and the present secretary, John W. Brooker. 


FINANCES DURING THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1950 

During the year, income exceeded expenditures by $9,767.83, as shown by the accom- 
panying statement of income and expenditures. 

The membership dues were increased from $2.50 to $3.50 for the current year. The 
membership fees income for the year under review was $62,363.00. For the fiscal year 19-49, 
this income was $45,370.00 or an increase of $16,993.00. This membership income increase 
was followed by a decrease in number of paid members from 18,147 to 17,818. 

Your attention is invited to a schedule showing a comparison of the years 1949-50 and 
1948-49 and a comparison of the budget and actual for the year 1949-50. 


CERTIFICATE 

We have examined the balance sheet of the Kentucky Education Association as of June 
80, 1950, and the related statements of income and surplus for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accord- 
ingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements of profit and loss and 
surplus present fairly the financial position of the Kentucky Education Association at June 
80, 1950, and the results af its operation for the year then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eskew, GRESHAM & DIERSEN 
Certified Public Accountants ' 
By A. H. Gresham, C.P.A. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
For the Year Ended June 30, 1950 


INCOME: 
Income from membership fees 
Income from advertising in Kentucky School Journal 
Donation from Retail Merchants Association 
Interest and dividends on bonds and preferred stock 
Convention receipts 
N.E.A. reimbursement 
Income from subscriptions to Kentucky School Journal 


EXPENDITURES: 
Publication expense of Kentucky School Journal— 
Printing, addressing and mailing. een 
43.7 





$79,203.29 





$19,387.90 
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Total publication expense for the year. 
Rental and lights 
Furniture and fixtures 
Telephone and te a... 

Awards ... 
Audit expense peas nee Rees 3 : 
Dues—Other  organizations.............-....... 
1950 annual convention 
Salary of secretary-treasurer 
K.E.A. retirement 
Salary of director of field services 
Salaries—Office assistants 
Interest expense 
Office printing and _ stationery 
Office postage 
Office supplies and expense 
Miscellaneous general expense 
Future Teachers of America 
Expense of classroom teachers— 
Salary—President 
Travel—Directors 
Travel—President 
Postage and incidentals 








Total expense of classroom teachers 6,460.04 
Travel expense of N.E.A. delegates 630.00 
Travel expense of directors 
Travel expense of president 
Travel expense of secretary-treasurer 
Travel expense of director of field service 
Travel expense of planning board 
Interpretation and promotion expense 
Cash discounts allowed 
Social security tax 


Total Expenditures 69,435.46 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1950 $ 9,767.83 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1950 


The Association owned assets as follows: 
Cash in bank i $12,299.41 
Office cash fund 20.00 
Accounts receivable : 

Bonds and preferred stock—At cost 12,971.92 











Total Assets of the Association 
The Association had liabilities as follows: 
Accounts payable 
Social security tax pa 
Occupational tax withheld 
Income tax withheld 
Deferred membership fee income 














Total Liabilities of the Association 


BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1950 $24,734.68 
Bonds and preferred stock owned have a present market value of $14,142.65. 
The Kentucky Education Association was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Kentucky. 
Its legal life is fifty years from June 30, 1948. 
Its legal limit of indebtedness is $10,000.00. 
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ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET 


Cash in Bank—$12,299.41 
Represents cash on deposit with the Guthrie Street Office, Citizens Fidelity Bank & 
Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Office Cash Fund—$20.00 
Represents cash fund kept in the Association’s office for small cash expenditures. 


Accounts Receivable—$305.90 
Represents: 


Unpaid accounts for advertising in the Kentucky School Journal 
and exhibits at annual convention $277.50 


Postage deposit with the United States Post Office 








$305.90 


Bonds and Preferred Stock, at Cost—$12,971.92 

The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the Guthrie 
Street Office, Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. The following 
tabulation shows the cost of the securities as set forth on the books of the Association and 
the June 30, 1950, market value: 
Face Value Cost Market Value 
$1,000.00 Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 5% pfd. stock, 

par value $100.00 per share $ 1,142.50 


5,375.00 Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 5% pfd. stock, 
par value $25.00 per share 6,476.87 


5,000.00 Kentucky Utilities Co. 434% pfd. stock, 
par value $100.00 per share 5,025.00 


1,000.00 Missouri-Pacific R.R. Co. 5% bonds series F, 
due 1977 interest coupons in default , 970.00 


800.00 United States Savings bonds series G E 291.90 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. no par value 
com. stock (4 shares) 47.00 


300.00 Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 5% series A 
pfd. stock $100.00 par value 85.88 


200.00 Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. series A 4%% 
convertible income bonds due January 1, 1999 103.50 
Totals $12,971.92 $14,142.65 


Accounts Payable—$560.77 


Represents unpaid invoices for miscellaneous expenses and unpaid expense reports 
rendered by various officials of the association. 


Social Security Tax Payable—$44.90 
Represents amount of social security tax due on salaries paid by the association during 
the month of June 1950. 


Occupational Tax Withheld—$47.28 
Represents amounts deducted from employees’ salaries during the second quarter of 
the calendar year 1950. 


Income Tax Withheld—$204.60 
Represents amounts deducted from employees’ salaries for the month of June 1950. 


Deferred Membership Fee Income—$5.00 
Represents membership fee for the year 1950-51 paid in advance: 


Net Worth—$24,734.68 
Changes in net worth during the year were as follows: 
Net worth—July 1, 1949.. Ga $14,966.85 
Add: Excess of income over expenditures for the year ended June 30, 1950 9,767.83 


Net worth—June 30, 1950 $24,784.68 
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BASAL ADOPTION for the new Southern 
Regions and Resources course for Grade 9* 


Our South is a specific, detailed study of all natural 
resources of the Southern States in relation to the hu- 
man resources of this region. Data presented are the 
most comprehensive published to date; yet the material 
is easy to read and to understand. 





Unusual features of this textbook: 

©Comprehensive coverage of minerals, soils, water, 
forests, grasses, wildlife, and climate 

68 maps, 18 charts, 72 tables, and 110 photographs 


Much material available in no other textbook on the 
market 


*A new subject added to the 1950-1955 Minimum State 
Course of Study for Kentucky 


“ON THE MULTIPLE LIST FOR 
BUSINESS SPELLING, GRADE II 


This first modern speller for advanced students is a 
skillful blend of scientific teaching techniques that 
lead to mastery of basic vocabulary, of methods for 
word study, and of key words in 37 special fields of 





The Only Speller that: 

© Uses new psychological methods of teaching 
© Uses the whole-word, hard-spot method 

© Contains a basic dictionary 


¢Presents spelling demons with remedial exercises, 
memory aids, and visual drills 


Adopted for use in more than 1,000 schools in 48 states 


me STECK Company TEXAS 
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The School Savings Program is a pro- 
gram to teach students to handle their 
money wisely, so that they will become 
financially secure citizens, equipped to 
take responsible places in their homes, 
their communities, and the nation. 


It is sponsored by the United States 
Treasury Department, and endorsed by 
the country’s leading educators. 


Through the School Savings Program, 
integrated with regular curricular subjects, 
American school children yearly buy mil- 
lions of dollars worth of United States 
Savings Stamps. In addition to this, many 
school children also buy bonds outright 
for cash. 


But the dollar volume of stamp sales to 
school children is not the chief considera- 
tion. It is highly important that children 
learn thrift and wise personal money man- 
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citizen 
ance. 
Free 


What Is the : 
grating 
SCHOOL SAVINGS : 


Program? 


materi 
bookle 
P from t 
“There is no phase of the Savings Bonds | The 
Program more important than the work@ : 
q i 
being done in the school room,” Dr. A. C.§ 7 
Flora, chairman of the Treasury’s National} i 
Advisory Committee on School Savings, 
points out. Superintendent of Schools in 
Columbia, South Carolina, and chairmanf 
of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Education Association, Dr. Flora also sees ff 
; ‘ Z The s 
the integration of the School Savings Pro-f i tla 
gram into regular classroom activities asf 
“ . ; ‘ neth I 
one of the most important kinds of teach- f ae a 
ing done in the schools.” :. 
s includ 


| Green 
» Hikes 
| the Je 


agement. This is the kind of training thef 
School Savings Program provides. 


K. E e 
The 
» pende 


School Savings belongs first to the stu- 
dent, and the program is largely admin- 
istered by them. They are our future 
teachers, business men, farmers, house- 
wives, nurses, mechanics, lawyers, doc- f . 
tors. Regardless of the profession they fj SUP&™ 
choose, each will have to manage his own | ceeds 
money. If he can learn while he is in [j °Pt § 
school to manage well his first allowance, } TE] 
and then his part-time earnings, there is ; 
more likelihood that he will manage his | 7 
own adult earnings so that they will make § . *’ 
the greatest possible contribution to a satis- ' = 
factory life for himself and those associated § 
with him. 
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mB Mr. ( 
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p tende 


Teachers and school administrators have 
a natural interest in the program as a valu- 
able method of developing in students 
some of the most important traits of good 
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vork twice a year, goes to about 900,000 teach- 
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st » The school district thus formed is known 
Y0- F 2 ° 
Sas the Caverna School District. 


E as 
ach- 


citizenship—thrift, foresight, and _ self-reli- 
ance. 

Free teaching aids are provided for inte- 
grating the program with regular classes 
in mathematics, civics, home economics, 
the social studies, and others. These may 


be obtained from State Savings Bonds 
9 Offices, or by writing the Education Sec- 
tion, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treas- 
Jury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 


Other aids, such as program and play 
materials, films, posters, cartoon mats, and 


from the same sources. 


The School Savings Journal, published 


ers. 


K.E.A. NEWS 


The Cave City and Horse Cave Inde- 
pendent School Districts have merged. 


Mr. Ken- 
neth B. Sidwell, Cave City, is superintend- 
ent of the new district. Other mergers 
include Greensburg Independent with the 


-—} Green County School District, and the 
in- | Hikes Independent School District with 
» [the Jefferson County School District. 


MISS ELIZABETH EWING is the new 
superintendent at Anchorage. She _ suc- 


n p ceeds Clark Atkins, who resigned to ac- 


cept a position in Indiana. 


TED C. GILBERT has been elected su- 


§ perintendent of schools at Maysville, Ken- 
} tucky, succeeding Louis Laukhuf, who re- 
) signed to go into business. 


RICHARD VAN HOOSE assumed his 


H new duties as superintendent of Jefferson 


County Schools on July 1. He succeeds 
Mr. O. J. Stivers, who retired after more 


fthan forty years of service as superin- 
| tendent. 
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WHICH DO 


YOU CHOOSE 


busywork— 
or real learning experience 


THE GEOGRAPHY WORBOOKS 
FOR * 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


ARE 
EXPERIENCE BOQKS 


WHICH HELP DEVRLOP 
INDIVIDUAL THINKENG 
AND LEARNING 
GIVING STIMULAGING 
GUIDANCE IN 
*Reading text, maps, pic- 
tures 
* Learning by doing 
* Applying knowledge to new 
situations 
* Building fundamental 
derstandings 
* Fitting things together 
There is a student’s Experience book for 


each of the four books in the geography 
series Man In His World. 


Send for pamphlet 
“Geography Workbooks” 
PAAR APAPPAPLPPPPPPPLPPP PPS 


SILVER BURDETT 
ompany 


221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
Representative: 





Austin S. Durham 
9 Dumfries Ave., Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 











New county school superintendents in- CARLOS OAKLEY has resigned his 
clude the following: Douglas F. Miller, position as Kentucky representative for 
Estill County Schools; Martin Roberts, Charles Scribner’s Sons to return to his 
Henderson County Schools; Joda Milbern, former position as superintendent of the 
Lincoln County Schools; Clayton Hood, Union County Schools, Morganfield, Ken. 
Lyon County Schools; Carl Stewart, Mor- _ tucky. 
gan County Schools; John M. Wilson, Rus- an 
sell County Schools; Charles E. Wesley, MRS. JAMES G. SHEEHAN, Danville 
Casey County Schools; Buran Jeffrey, Cal- epresenting the lay public, Miss Earlyne 
loway County Schools; Alton Ross, Old- Saunders, F lemingsburg, IEEORE 2 
ham County Schools; Jesse D. Lay, Knox county school district, and Dr. Leonard 
County Schools; Dave L. Craft, Letcher Meece, Lexington, representing the Uni- 


County Schools; and William H. Ball, Versity of Kentucky, were appointed as 
Whitley County Schools. members of the K.E.A. Planning Board 


at a recent meeting of the K.E.A. Board 


of Directors. 
Among new superintendents of inde- 


pendent districts are the following: Ash- Transylvania College will begin train-f 
land, James B. McQuown; London, Joe M. ing teachers for the elementary grades 
Alsip; Williamsburg, H. Lloyd Goodlett; with the opening of the fall quarter, the 
Artemus, Oscar Jarvis; Barbourville, Roscoe first elementary education course ever 
Playforth; Lone Jack, T. J. Jarvis; Prince- offered in the 170-year-old school, it wasf} 
ton, Ruel Cairnes; Berea, Litten Singleton; announced recently by Dr. Raymond Ff 
and Scottsville, Loyd Barnard. McLain, president. 
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Effective Teaching Programs This D 


McCormick-Mathers books will definitely improve your class averages. Each time and energy particu 
saving course provides easy to understand text instruction, purposeful practice exercises, and th 36] 
systematic testing. ° 
Your students will pursue these enjoyable courses with enthusiasm because each interest-centered in whic 
learning program challenges their thinking and encourages them to do their best work. aa 
McCormick-Mathers books are designed to help students master the basic fundamentals and te It will 
aid them in forming habits of clear thinking — an asset throughout life. ; 
Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 50 tion, a 


iN The McCORMICK-MATHERS which | 
Q@QY PusrisHiInGe company ue pre 


WICHITA, KANSAS * COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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New members of the K.E.A. Commis- 
sion on Professional Ethics are Mrs. Irene Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet, and Tullus 

nb B For Grades 1-9 
Chambers, Benton. Forms R, S, T, U, V 


MR. H. W. WILKEY, Madisonville; Miss | Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
nH Emily Reeves, Danville; and Mr. Ben Coff- For beginners in school 
: mar. Russell, are new members on the tons 8 aad'S 
@K.E.A. Board of Directors. These three, 
together with Mrs. Marguerite Fowler and Stanford Achievement Test 
Mr. James T. Alton, who were re-elected, Widely used and well known 
began three-year terms on the Board of Forms D, E, F, G, H 
Directors on July 1. 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
MISS EUNICE BONE, Madisonville, is Ability Tests 
jthe new secretary of the Second District | pintner General Ability Tests 


j Education Association. For Grades 1 through college 


For measuring mental ability 


MRS. CAROLYN BERGMANN, Louis- 


ville, is the new secretary of the Fifth Dis- Durrell-Sullivan: Preparatory Unit 
jirict Education Association. Basic Reading Abilities Series 
Tested, proved methods and ma- 
terials essential for success in first 
learning to read. Readiness book, 
preprimers, workbooks, and teach- 
er’s manual. 


» MRS. BESS HAYS, McVeigh, became 
/ president of the Eastern Kentucky Educa- 
ition Association on July 1. 


OLIN W. DAVIS has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Dayton Schools to accept | Number Books for Young America 
a position at Purdue University, Lafayette, By Clark et al. Grades 1, 2, 3 
Indiana. 
Workbooks in Arithmetic 

By Clark et al. Grades 3 to 8 


AMERICANS A WORDY LOT Language Workbooks 


(Continued from page 18) By Dawson and Miller. Grades 3-6 


A dictionary of words and expressions | Instructional Tests in Plane Geometry: 
aising in a particular geographical area New Edition 
thus becomes a source book on that area. By Bishop and Irwin. A good sup- 
This Dictionary of Americanisms will be a plement for the new basal adopted 
particularly rich source, for it will reflect text, Modern-School Geometry: 
the 361-year-old culture of the largest area New Edition, by Schorling, Clark, 
in which one language has ever prevailed. ad aa. 
It will be a sort of time capsule of civiliza- 
tion, a pyramid of culture, by means of World Book Company 
which the present and the immediate past 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
are preserved for the future. Represented by Shockley Lockridge 














(An RES Special) 
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MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


, ae these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 


CRAYRITE 


ome 


FLAT SURFACE «~~ WHE NOT ROLL 
ol CR 











NOTEs i¢ you have not already received 
your Copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Milton Bradley Company, 811 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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LOUIS ARNOLD, for five years a men. 
ber of the K.E.A. Board of Directors, ha 
resigned due to ill health. The Board of 
Directors of the Third District Education 
Association has appointed Mitchell Davis 
Glasgow, Kentucky, to serve out his un. 
expired term. y 

DR. CHESTER TRAVELSTEAD has} 
been appointed State Co-ordinator, In 
Service Training Program of the State Def 
partment of Education. 


ROBERT R. MARTIN, formerly Super} 
visor of Research and Statistics, Division 
of Finance, State Department of Educa} 
tion, has been appointed Research. Assist-F 
ant in the Institute of Administration Ref 
search of Teachers College, Columbia Uni-f 
versity. 


Forty-six of the 120 counties in Ken} 
tucky had 100 per cent membership it 
N.E.A. last year. 





HIGHER SALARIES 
(Continued from page 20) 


Other recommendations included in the 
report are: (1) that elementary principals 
be required to have at least a master’s de- 
gree or its equivalent; (2) elementary 
schools with more than eight teacher 
should have a full-time principal devoting 
most of his time to administration and 
supervision; (3) schools of four to eight 
teachers should have principals who de- 
vote no more than half their time to teach- 
ing with the remainder being spent on 
supervision: (4) elementary school prin- 
cipals should be required to have at least 
three years’ teaching experience in ele- 
mentary schools; and (5) principals of 
12-grade units should have at least two 
years’ experience at both elementary and 
secondary levels. 
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"READING READINESS by 


M. Lucile Harrison — James B. Stroud 


It New! “ 


book " 
te oe woreg reasiness 
re 


GETTING READY by 


Paul McKee — M. Lucile Harrison 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 














We’ve been getting ready for 
another School Year, too 


Visrr our newly remodeled offices and Store 
for your printing and office and school supplies 


Che Standard Miciewtitieag Company 


INCORPORATED 


Of LOUISVILLE 
and 


Standard Office Supply Company 


You're always welcome at the plant where your K. E. A. Journal is printed. 
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SPEECH EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 29) 

8. This program of speech education 
must be correlated with other areas of 
learning. Speech is much more than a 
subject. It is the individual relating him- 
self to his world. 


The problem of a speech program for 
Kentucky is a complex and difficult one, 
but it is not impossible to solve. Whether 
we move ahead or remain stagnant be- 
comes a question of whether or not Ken- 
tucky is willing to accept the challenge to 
satisfy her pressing need in the field of 
speech education. 


Martha A. Shull, Portland, Oregon, and 
Ruth M. Evans, Denver, Colorado, were 
elected members of the N.E.A. Executive 
Committee at the St. Louis meeting. 


Making Good Communities Better, a 
handbook for the state’s community work- 
ers, has just been published by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press. Its author is 
Dr. Irwin T. Sanders, head of the U. of 
K. Department of Sociology. The book 


is intended as an aid to Kentucky’s com- } 
munity workers in their efforts toward im- | 
proving their home towns. Inquiries con- | 


cerning the handbook should be addressed 
to the U. of K. Bureau of Community 
Service, Lexington. 


A splendid statement of guiding prin- [ 
ciples concerning the activities and rela- ff 
tionships of the N.E.A. and its depart- [ 
ments, committees, and commissions to one Ff 


another and to outside agencies was 
adopted at the Representative Assembly 
meeting. 


74 Double-Carreled Suggestion for Your 
sorithmetic Program 


For Beginners 


ARITHMETIC WE USE 
Text-Workbook—Grade | 
Text-Workbook—Grade II 


A total program in Number readiness consisting 
of: 
e Class and Seat Lessons 
e Seat Activities 
e Detailed Suggestions for Presentation of 
Lessons (INTERLEAVED TEACHER’S 
EDITION) 
e Readiness and Achievement Tests 
Work enriched by actual experiences dealing 
with number activities of children. Least pos- 
sible reading matter. 
Available in both Pupil’s and 
Teacher’s Edition. 





For Maintenance 


ARITHMETIC WE USE 
Workbooks—Grades III-IX 


Stressing MEANINGFUL PRACTICE in 
Arithmetic, these workbooks contain a com- 
plete testing program geared to study helps and 
remedial exercises. 





Step-by-step development practically makes 
them self-teaching. 
Visual aids clarify meanings. 


Problems based on childhood experiences. 
Problem solving helps written in simple language. 


Vocabulary development emphasized. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 S. Prairie Ave. 


Chicago, I6 


Kentucky Representative: 
MR. G. LEE McCLAIN, Bardstown, Kentucky 
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ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 


the SURE way to 
financial independence 


R. S. ELDER 


Branch Manager 


Heyburn Building Louisville 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Re: School Building and Financing 


We have had broad experience in 


handling school financing. 


* 


Inquiries invited without obligation. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Established 1853 
Starks Building Arcade 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Telephone WAbash 5331 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Cumberland, Md. Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges 


See eo e oes eoese5e525252 
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—aAshland Oil’s big diesel-powered tow- 
boats are guided on their river courses 
by Radar. It enables them to go safely 
through fog and darkness. River traffic, 
locks and obstructions as small as float- 
ing logs are quickly discerned in the 
“picture scope.” 


Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 


NG COMPANY 
} 


UCKY 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINI 
ASHLANI KENT 


kkk * 


For your high school English classes 


* lEmghish for Today 


Grades 9-12 
Gray and Hach 


A complete new series of textbooks 
for English grammar and composi- 
tion courses for grades nine through 
twelve. Be sure to examine ENG- 
LISH FOR TODAY before choosing 
new textbooks for your classes. 


E. G. Walker 
J. Minor Stuart, Representatives 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 

Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 

Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Emst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 

Kentucky. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—wWilliam H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee, 


Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky. 


Shirley, 


J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 


Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 37, Kentucky. 
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McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
A, J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentucky. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Miss Margaret Irwin, 483 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Silver Burdett Company—<Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee, 
Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 
South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran-f 
don, 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. : 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. ’ 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


i If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut f 
out and mail this ad for lete details of ia! 

a BORROW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the f 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 

7 your signature only . . . Repay in convenient monthly f 
installments—not necessary to pay on principal during 

l summer vacation if your salary stops! .. . Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


} STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. M-134K I 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 8, IOWA 








iq NAME. 


| ADDRESS 





STATE 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY FOR CLASS ACTIVITIES TEACHERS: 
INSTRUCTORS: Send for SUNSHINE’S Money moking 
plan. QUICK SALES! Samples on approval with details 
of BIG SALES CONTEST. SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 
Dept. ST-9, 115 Fulton St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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FOR BETTER RESULTS 
IN ARITHMETIC .. . 


USE IROQUOIS! 


HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? and 
LET’‘S FIND OUT 


Sound and charming number books for begin- 
ners in their first two years of arithmetic. 
BUILDING WITH NUMBERS, Grade 3 
FOLLOW THE SIGNS, Grade 4 
ARITHMETIC TOOL CHEST, Grade 5 
HOW AND WHY OF ARITHMETIC, Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC IN ACTION, Grade 7 
ARITHMETIC AND LIFE, Grade 8 
Superior new work books—stimulating, well- 
graded, varied. 

THE IROQUOIS GRADED—DIFFICULTY 

NUMBER CARDS 
All of these valuable aids are designed 
for use with... 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 


ARITHMETICS, Enlarged 
by D. H. Patton and W. E. Young 
- or any other leading series of 
arithmetics. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Kentucky Representative: T. A. Passons 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Send for Catalogue 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY + CHATTANOOGA 











And Folding 
Chairs 


DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOCLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
26 CHURCH ST.Beelt7.V Gale 7-9 








| READING 


CATALOG 


September, 


Try these brand new PUZZLE 
PLANS for initial or remedial 
teaching in Reading, Num- 
bers, or Phonics. A fascinat- 
ing word-picture game using 
jig-saw puzzle techniques. 
Psychologicaily sound, self 
correcting. Ten sets now 
ready. Ask for a free catalog 
of PUZZLE PLANS and fine 
Workbooks, or send 75c plus 
10c postage for sample set. 
Specify subject. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
1257 S$. Wabash e 
F R é E Chicago 5, iilinets” 


NUMBERS 
PHONICS 


Nineteen Fifty 





School Supplies and 
School Equipment 


Immediate Delivery 


SCHOOL DESKS, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CHAIR DESKS, OFFICE 
DESKS, FILING CABINETS, 
STORAGE CABINETS, FOLDING 


CHAIRS, LOCKERS, PRIMARY 
CHAIRS, SUPPLIES, ART MaA- 
TERIAL, FILM LIBRARY, SOUND 
PROJECTORS AND SCREENS. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Inc. 
117-125 S. Fourth St. 
Louisville Lexington 
WA 5161 Tel. 2-3244 
805 Frederica St. 
Owensboro 


Tel. 3-4979 


128 W. Short St. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUC 





KY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
Exiza Cxiark, RUSSELL, 








President April 13, 1951 
C. D. Reppinc, Frankfort, 

First Vice-President ................ April 18, 1951 
Mrs. Lorne McBrayer, Morehead, 

Second Vice-President ............ April 13, 1951 
AprRON Doran, Wingo............ .June 30, 1951 
H. W. Witxey, Madisonville............ June 30, 1953 
MircHELt Davis, Glasgow.............- June 30, 1951 


James T. ALTON, Vine Grove........ June 30, 1953 


Term Expires 


Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 1207 Larue 

Avenue, Louisville 18................ June 30, 1953 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1951 
RussELL Brinces, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1951 





Ben CoFFMAN, Russell...................- June 380, 1953 
M. C. Napme, “Hazard.................... June 80, 1952 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset................ June *30, 1952 
Emity Reeves, Danville.................. June 380, 1953 
Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah............ April 13, 1951 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 


Director OF FIELD SERVICE, Miss NoNA BuRRESS 
Director OF Pusiic REvatTions, J. M. Dopson 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Rubie E. Smith, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Virgil Waggener, Dixon 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mitchell Davis, Glasgow 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street. 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—E. D. Brown, Hardinsburg 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—T. T. Knight, Okolona School, Route 4, 
Louisville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT : 
President—George Yates, Versailles 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 

EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Bess Hays, McVeigh 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 a ll Street, Ashland 

MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Audrey Maupin, Albany 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. T. McGraw, Williamstown 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 

UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Robert Campbell, Manchester 

Barbourville 

UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Jack Early, Hindman 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 





K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Mary Marshall, Bardstown 
Secretary—Mary Vance waged Covington 
Exceptional Children, Teachers o 
President—Mary Wyman, S06. W. Hill, Louisville 
Secretary—Gwen Retherford, Dept. of Education, 
Frankfort 
Secondary Education, Department of 
—— Gary, 1309 Central Avenue, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Miss Willie Moss, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
ee Marian Walsh, Halleck Hall, Louis- 
ville 
Secretaru—Miss Emma Francis, Southern Junior High 
School, Louisville 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
a aan Dennis, Male High School, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—tillian Elrod, 
Louisville 
Library Group Conference 
President—(not reported ) 
Secretary— 


Atherton High School, 
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Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Patrick M. Payne, Manual Training High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Edith Wood, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
President—(not reported ) 
Secretary— 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. Gifford Blyton, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 
Secretarv—Mrs. R. R. Craft, Winchester High 
School, Winchester 
Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Hershel Roberts. Fort Knox 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Cecil Thrasher, 525 North Main _ Street, 
Henderson 
Secretaru—Mrs. Henry Chambers, Middletown School, 
Middletown 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Stanley Wall, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Maur'‘ce Baker, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 


Agricultural Education 
President—(not reported ) 
Secretary— 
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K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—W. J. McKenzie, Paintsville 
Secretary—Jack Kelley, Somerset 


Guidance Section 

President—William Braasch, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 

Secretary—Linda Boyd, 129 


North Bayly Avenue, 
Louisville 6 


Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Hazel Irene Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan 
Secretary—Carl Polley, Madisonville 


Higher Education, Department of 


Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—J. L. Cobb, Newport 
Secretary—Harry M. Sparks, Murray 

Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray 
Secretary—Louis H. Smith, Berea 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 

Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, 

Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
ident—(no report) 
Secretary— 


Carmel Manor, Fort 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Waldeman Noll, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. John Robinson, Murray 
Secretary—Ethel M. Bamard, P. O. Box 

Bowling Green 


652, 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, Lex- 
ington 27 
Secretary—Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Lee Tyler, Beattyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, George- 
town 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 
Lexington 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 
Louisville 6 


188 Woodland Avenue, 


Western Kentucky State 
528 Barberry Lane, 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 


President—Winfred Broderick, Ahrens Trade High 
School, Louisville 

Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 

President—Dr. Sue Hall, U. of Louisville, Louisville 


Secretary—E. B. Whalin, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Raymond Herndon, Mayfield 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, 3010 Dixie Highway, Cov- 
ington 


Department of Education, 


Industrial Arts 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 

Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 

Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Leonard C. Brecher, 

Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles W. 
oad, Louisville 

Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—(not reported) 

Secretary— 

School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College of Education, U. of 

y., Lexington 

Special Education, Kentucky Council of 

President-—-W. Hickman Baldree, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 

Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Nona Burress, Kentucky Education Associa- 

tion, Louisville 

Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
President—(not reported) 

Secretary— 


1900 Spring Drive, 
Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 


BosweLt B. Hopckxin, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 
Romie Jupp, Georgetown 

College, Georgetown ..............--....-------- June 80, 1951 
Mrs, James G, SHEEHAN, Danville............ June 30, 1953 
J. A. Caywoop, Independence.................... June 30, 1951 
W. J. Moore, Eastern Ky. State 

Colbie. Tichmond ......cccicscccnwieccicccss June 30, 1952 


Term Expires 
June 30, 1953 
June 30, 1952 


EARLYNE SAUNDERS, Flemingsburg............. 
W. CGC. Jerwon,. Paducalt....................-...2-... 
LEONARD MEECE, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, 1328 Highland 

pe Fe ee June 30, 1951 
Exiza Crark, Russell, President................ April 13, 1951 


June 30, 1953 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
Jor C. Howarp, Chairman, Manual 
High School, Louisville........................ June 80, 1951 


Mus. FRANK McGanry, Barlow...............------- June 30, 1952 


September, Nineteen Fifty 


Term Expires 
IRENE T. GALBRAITH, Mt. Olivet...... June 30, 1954 
RL SRN ek nee oY June 30, 1953 
x Officid=:.....22:::; April 18, 1951 


Mrs. 
TuLLus CHAMBERS, 
Exiza Crark, Russell, 
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N. O. Kimbler, Secretary 
State Teachers 
Retirement System 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I am 49 years old and 
have 28 years of serv- 
ice credit. When is 
the earliest date on 
which I can retire? 

A. After teaching two 
more years, you will 
have credit for 30 
years and may retire 
regardless of age. 


2. Q. I am 50 years old 
and am due to retire 
July 1 after 30 years 
of teaching and I am 
told I will receive $480.00. 
A teacher in our school is retiring at age 
70 and has 29 years of service credit and 
she will get $713.00. I thought years of 
service credit have the same value. Please 
explain. 





. The value of a year of prior service is 1% 
of the salary, and a year of subsequent 
service is 1%% of the salary (as defined), 
so as the salary varies, the retirement 
allowance will vary. Another variant is 
the age factor, which for 70 is 1,00000 
and for 50 is .59121. 


. I am 683 years old and have taught 22 
years with the last 4 consecutive. (a) 
When can I retire? (b) Does the new 
Law help me? My salary is $930.00. 

. (a) If you can teach a full school year 
1950-51, you may apply for retirement at 
the close of your school. (b) The new 
Law will increase your retirement allow- 
ance on 23 years from $230.00 to $368.00. 


. What is the change in the new Law on 
retirement for disability? 

. The age requirement has been eliminated. 
The service requirement is 20 years, the 
same. The minimum retirement allowance 
has been increased from $10.00 to $16.00 
per service credit year. 


. I understand the maximum retirement age 
is 70; what is the minimum voluntary 
retirement age now? 

. Formerly the minimum age was 60 for 
voluntary retirement for any member. 
Now there is no minimum age for mem- 
bers having 30 years of service; age 60 
is still the minimum age for members 
with less than 30 years of service credit. 
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. Which annuitahts are helped by H.B. 380 


and how do we get the increase, if any?} 


. Annuitants receiving less than $16.00 pe 


service credit year (not more than 9 
years are considered) are increased. You 
retirement allowance on 25 years is now|, 
$250.00; under H.B. 302 it will be 3% 
times $16.00 which is $400.00. 

No application need be made for the in. 
crease; according to the Law it is auto- 
matic, in all cases, where due. 


. How do you explain two minimums in 


H.B. 302, one for $100.00 and one for’ 
$480.00? 


a | 
. When a member reaches: age 70, retire-f | 
ment at the close of school year is com-} | 
| trar 


pulsory. If such a member has one or 
more years of service credit, she will be 
entitled to a retirement allowance. If the 
number of years of service is so low that 


when multiplied by $16.00 the product isi 


less than $100.00, the retirement allow- 
ance is $100.00. For example, a teacher 
becomes a member at age 67, teaches 
three years at.a low salary. She would 
be retired at age 70 and receive $100.00 
instead of 3 times $16.00. 


. I have more than 30 years of service 


credit and went on deferred retirement 
at age 47 two years ago. How does S.B. 
192 affect my case? What options do ] 
now have? 


. You have the following options: 
. 1. You may continue to pay as formerly 


to age 60 and retire at any age from 
age 60 to age 65. 


2. You may retire now or at any age 
before 60, but dues must be paid to 
age of retirement if retirement is 
before 60. 

Note: The options are different for mem- 

bers who have 30 years credit or who 

may have in the future and who are not 

on deferred retirement, They are: (1) 

Retire at any age to 65, even though dues 

are not paid for any years after teaching 

ceased. (2) Pay to age 60. (8) Not pay 
some years and pay some. Credit will be 
given for years paid for. In all cases no 
contributions can be paid after 60 unless 
teaching. 

(See page 48) 
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FPUINANNICTAN, « ZERVACE, 


INCORPORATED 


SECOND FLOOR 
CITIZENS BANK BUILOING nani. an y 


Dear Teacher: 

Our experience has been that at this time of the year many engaged in 
ihe teaching profession use the COMMUNITY BY-MAIL LOAN PLAN to obtain 
money for the purpose of payment of bills accumulated during vacation or 
to bridge over until their first salary check comes in. 

The plan is popular because it offers loans to teachers in any amount up 
to $300 without security—nothing more required than a signed note; the entire 
transaction is completed BY-MAIL in the privacy of your home. 

We guarantee that your relatives, friends or employer will know nothing 
about the transaction. No co-signer—No endorser—No insurance and No 
wage assignment will be required; there will be no hidden charges and you 
will be charged nothing more than lawful interest. 

Our reputation and guarantee that all dealings will ke entirely satis- 
factory is proved, we believe, by the fact that over 85% of our business is 
done with those sent to us by our former customers. 

If EXTRA CASH will be helpful, fill in and return the coupon, upon receipt 
ot which we will mail you, in a plain envelope, all necessary papers for a 





loan. Upon receipt of your signed note we will promptly proceed to mail you 
a Cashiers Check drawn by our local bank for the full amount of your loan: 
Our firm name does not appear on your check. In all transactions we strictly 
adhere to the use of plain envelopes. 

Should you owe us a balance at present and can use additional money, 
don't hesitate—we will be glad to take care of your needs and will appre- 
ciate the privilege of serving you. 


SOIT ganna santas, Cordially yours 


OUR GUARANTEE 


After you receive the loan, if you 
decide for any reason that it is not 
needed, you may return the money 
to us within ten days and there will 
be no charge or cost to you. 


CT ee TT TT 





TM 


Geo. C. Leach, President 











Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “How Teachers Borrow 
BY-MAIL,” also necessary papers for a Loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate 
me in any manner and you will not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 





I owe you a balance and want to borrow an additional amount of $ 
Street or R. F. D. Address 
City 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


JUST OUT is new 
edition of this timely 
booklet welcomed by 

teachers challenged 
with present day 
teaching of. American 
Democracy 


This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
booklet tells in graphic form the 
story of our form of government. 
28 pages with 24 two-color picto- 
rial charts, 7% x 5 inches. 


The method of presentation is adapt- 
able and interesting to all age levels. 
Beneath each chart is brief, clear ex- 
planation to strengthen understand- 
ing derived from charts. Also to 
help focus attention for discussions 
and provide for points of departure. 


Subjects run from Our Heritage 
from Old England to today’s Citi- 
zens’ Bill of Rights. It traces the 
history of our democracy from 1133 
to the present time. 


EDITOR OF BOOKLET and originator of 
charts is DR. FRANCIS L, BACON, Dept. of 
Education, University of California. To 
get booklet, write DENOYER GEPPERT 
Dept. 0, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. Postpaid 50¢. Special classroom rates. 


Ever try chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM after a 
long day’s work when grading papers, 
reading, etc. The chewing and refresh- 
ing flavor should 
give you 
a pleasant 
little lift. 


. I have maximum salary and 80 years of 
service credit. I am disabled and have 
to retire at age 49. Will I receive mor} 
by retiring voluntarily, or under disability 
now that the Law is changed? 


. Retiring for disability approximately fl 
$542.00; retiring voluntarily $480.007 
You will receive more by retiring fof 


disability. 


. Under the new bill how do I proceed to} 
make voluntary unmatched contributions 
for a larger annuity? I am 45 year 
old and if I deposit $100.00 a year extra, 
what would the extra annuity be at age 
65? Do you recommend that I do it? 


. $111.65 per year would give an accumula-\ 
tion of $3,000.00 in 20 years and this) 
would buy an extra annuity of $222.51) 
Deposit is made by sending check payable} 
to State Treasurer to the Retirement 
Office. This amendment applies best to 
members who have no heirs, The maxi: 
mum annuity is provided for with nothing} 
left for estate after the death of the 
annuitant. 


. Some of our teachers think the voluntary 
unmatched contributions can be deducted 
on the pay roll, matched by the Board of 
Education and sent to the Retirement 
System. Is this correct procedure? If s0, 
do we make two reports each month? 


. Not correct. Do your pay roll report R-4 
as usual. Any member interested in mak- 
ing voluntary contributions should deal 
directly with the Retirement System and 
send personal check direct. Effort must 
be made to avoid confusion of matched 
and unmatched contributions. Superin-§ 
tendents see circular letter on H. B. 308 
dated July 1, 1950. 


THE 1951 K.E.A. CONVENTION will 


be held in Louisville, Kentucky, on April 
11, 12, and 13. 


J. O. WARD was recently elected super- 
intendent of schools at Walton-Verona. f 


SUPERINTENDENT TULLUS CHAM-} 
BERS, Benton, was elected president of 
the Rural Life Conference at its annual 
meeting in Bowling Green on July 22. 
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Valuable Workbooks and Teacher's Guides 


to Supplement your State-Adopted Texts 


[ 
Stoddard @ Bailey @ Lewis & 
iB 


' \ e ‘oo 
‘4 tJ = 
English Workbooks Teacher’s Guides 


For each text in this series, there is a self- To save your time, the authors have prepared 
teaching Workbook which redevelops and adds comprehensive Teacher’s Guides for the books 
in this _ series. Outlining both general 
aims and class procedures, these Guides 
keys make it easy to measure achievement. lighten considerably the teacher’s load. 


Workbooks for Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 each 45c (net price) 
Workbooks for Grades 7 and 8 each 48c (net price) 





American 


Book Workbook for Exploring Kentucky {crx .0"%. 


: Company This useful Workbook provides supplementary historical 
300 Pike Street material and a wealth of exercises and tests. It is a welcome 
& cincinnati 2, Ohio addition wherever Exploring Kentucky is used. 














An amazing new device to eliminate the drudgery of scoring tests . . . in- 
expensive and simple to use . . . can be used with either hand or machine-scored 
tests ... no need to look upgrade placement or percentile norms in manual. 


Saves teachers up to 90% of scoring time . . . no answer key necessary to 
score tests . . . automatic diagnostic analysis on Reading, Arithmetic, and 
Language Tests . . . designed for use only with California Test Bureau tests. 








7 cents each 


REQUEST PERMISSION TO SEE THE COPY SENT TO YOUR ADMINISTRATOR, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR, SINCE THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMEN SETS IS RESTRICTED TO THEM. 


| | 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Califorate 
G@ e CALIFORNIA TEST BUREA @ 110 South Dickinson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsia 


206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland, Pennsylvanie 
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CEMENT 


Sixty-five pounds of coal are needed to Versatile nylon fabrics for clothing of all 
make every barrel of cement. kinds are a product of coal “‘chemistry.’ 


——— 
> 


a @ ities ile —— 


Much of America’s electricity is generated 


Paper-making requires one pound of coal : 
from coal in huge power plants like this. 


for each pound of finished paper. 


Sulpha drugs, aspirin, and hundreds of 
other “chemical”? products are derived 
from coal. 


The dairy industry uses vast amounts of 
coal annually for low-cost light, heat and 
power. 


Scores of photographs like these 
are included in the dramatic story of 
COAL AT WoRK. An_ informative, 
factual, profusely-illustrated booklet 
by that title has been prepared for use 
by teachers in classroom work. COAL 
AT WwoRK explains in graphic terms 
how coal heats and lights our cities, 
powers our industries and transporta- 
tion—and serves the entire nation. 


How much| 
coal 


did YOU 
use today? 


It may come as pretty much § 
of a surprise to you to leamf 
how much coal the average | 
person “uses” in a day. For} 
instance, it takes a pound of 
coal to produce 100 sheets of | 
paper the size of this page. 
And we all use paper . . . an 
average of more than 330 
pounds a year for every man, 
woman and child in America. 

Coal helps produce virtually 
everything you wear, eat or 
use. Your clothing is made of 
textiles which depend on coal 
throughout every step of 
manufacture. Electricity to 
light your home and school is 
generated from coal. And 
food, both fresh and canned, 
depends upon coal for proc- 
essing and transportation. 

So it’s easy to see why s0 
much coal is needed . . . this 


= year America will use between 


450 and 500 million tons. 


“te And even if you, yourself, 


come 


never buy a single lump of 
coal—this year you'll “use” 
about 6,000 pounds! 





Send today for your free sample 
copy! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me a free specimen copy of the new ff 
illustrated booklet, COAL AT WORK. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


ame 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
/ 


‘ 
| 


Cp Sa ee a 


J SE ee Te: eee | ee 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincton 5, D. C. 








Name of School 
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Teach PHONICS with the 
New IDEAL Talking Letters 


Children love these new animated flash cards; learn- 
ing tempo is increased. 

Inside each letter is a gictane of an animal or ob- 
ject with which the sound is associated. The picture 
makes each letter a living character—never to be 
forgotten. 

A story on the back of each card, to 
be read by the teacher, invites imita- 
tive action that increases retentive 
powers. 29 cards, 6” x 744”, with in- 
‘structions—$1.00. 


The card for the letter “f” shows c 
an angry cat who says “‘f-f-f-f-"". WM) / 6 
The story tells the pupils to imi- 2 w 6) 
tate this sound while holding ry 


their hands out from their heads Se ° ree fe e 5 = 
like the big ears of the angry cat. - EF cAA BAL 








CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY INCORPORATED 


311 West Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


The officers of this splendid organization are doing a grand job. They deserve the 
support of all school people in Kentucky. 





























A. J. Chichester 


rm oe 


College Box 433 
Berea, Ky. 











—Geologists Leave on Field Trip 


The Seven Colleges of U.K. 





1. Arts and Sciences 


Oldest and largest of the University of Kentucky’s seven colleges, the 
College of Arts and Sciences has twenty-eight departments. Its offerings 


are in four fields of knowledge: Social Studies, Physical Sciences, 





Biological Sciences, and the Humanities. The aim of the College of Arts 





and Sciences is to educate the student in broad fields of interest as well 
as in one special field, with emphasis on the building of a well-rounded, 


useful life. 


Fall Semester Opens September 11 


For information about admission and courses, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 

















